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THE WONDERS OF NATURE, 


as a mere experiment, and 
year by year it has gone on 
increasing in circulation 
and in merit, until now it 
has reached a position seo- 
ond to but one serial in the 
land. Every day it is meet- 
ing with new friends, and 
going into new regions of 
the country. For this suc- 
cess we tender our readers 
our sincere thanks, It is 
gratifying to us, not in a 
pecuniary point of view 


(for our profits are small, 
with paper and labor at 
their present prices), but as 
an evidence that our honest 
efforts to entertain, amuse, 
end instruct our friends are 


appreciated and sustained, 


We begin the new vol- 
ume, and the new year, 
with greater hope than we 
have ever experienced, 
Twelve months ,ago our 
Jand rang with the sounds 
of strife, and the nation was 
passing through the agonies 
of a mortal struggle. Now 
the glad song of peace and 
‘good will goes up from 
every heart, and we can 
once more claim all men 
who dwell under the starry 
banner as within the Union. 
With the war many of the 


difficuities which lay in the 

CASCADE RAINBOW. | 

WE commence with the present number,a have disappeared, and, though the high prices 
new volume of THz DoLLARB MONTHLY, the of labor and material still exist, we look hope- 
twenty-third. More thau eleven years have fully to the future—confident that the dawn 


elap.ed since ite publication was commenced of the next year will seo Tux Douas 
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Monta still more prosperous, and still 
working bravely in the cause it has espoused. 

To our numerous patrons we tender our 
good wishes for a Harry New Y«rar and 
many returns of the joyful day; and venture 
to express the hope that they may still cou- 
tinue to grace our subscription books with 
their names. 

We had no intention of dwelling so long 
upon matters which concern us so nearly; so 
we will pass on to the subject to which we 
propose to devote our opening remarks. 

Nature is an open book of wonders, upon 
whose pages all may read mysteries, some of 
which pass beyond our comprehension, but 
many of which yield their secrets to honest 
and patient study and research. Perbaps, 
among all these, there is nothing more won- 
derful than that which is familiar to the merest 
child— 

THE RAINBOW. 

When the Almighty brought the patriarch 
Noah and his family safely through the del- 
uge which destroyed the old world, and per- 
mitted them to go forth on the earth once 
more, he set this bow in the clouds asa wit- 
ness of his promise that he would no more de- 
stroy the earth by water. Since that time, 
the piety and fancy of man have surrounded 
the glorious object with the most fascinating 
theories. Science comes to thé task of ex- 
plaining the mystery, and, declating as the 
foundation of its investigations—“ this is the 
work of Omnipotence ”—makes plain all that 
seemed dark and uncertain. . 

It is to Kepler that we owe the first discov- 
ery of the cause of the phenomenon. It was 
stated by him, but with great brevity, iu a 
letter written in 1606. 

The rainbow is only visible when the ob- 
server’s back is turned to the sea, and the 
region towards which he looks is crossed by 
the rain coming from a cloud, or by the spray 
from a cascade. When a strong wind is agi- 
tating the sea on a sunshiny day, one may see 
small rainbows on the waves as the spray is 
blown off. 

There are generally two concentric arcs, 
with a tolerably large interval between them. 

Their centre corresponds to the point on the 
sky where the shadow of the observer’s head 
would fall. The lower of the two curves, 
which is the one most frequently visible, dis- 
plays the prismatic colors in the following 
order, beginning from the band nearest the 
earth: —violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange,red. The external arc presents these 
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colors in the reverse order. Occasionally, 


+ three arcs are seen; but very rarely. In that 


case the third, where the colors are extremely 
faint, presents them in the same order as the 
first. 

The dimensions of the rainbow depend on 
the height of the sun. It must be on the ho- 
rizon for the observer on the surface of the 
earth to see arcs embracing half a circle. 
Should he view it from a high mountain, or 
from a balloon, he will see an entire circle. 
These circles sometimes appear on the spray 
of large waterfalls; but as a general rule, cas- 
cade rainbows assume the form illustrated in 
our first engraving. 

Rainbows are sometimes formed upon a 
cloud or fog in the entire absence of rain. 
Colonel Sykes of the British Army in India 
thus describes one of these, which he witnessed 
from the top of a mountain about 2000 teet 
high, with the sun at a low elevation behind 
his back. “A circular rainbow appeured, 
quite perfect, of the most vivid colors, cue 
half above the level on which I stood, the 
other half below it. Shadows of myself, my 
horse, and people, appeared in the centre of 
the circle, as in a picture, to which the bow 
formed a resplendent frame.” 

At another time he saw in India, a bow 
upon a fog bank, periectly white—that is, the 
prismatic colors were all absent. The latter 
phenomenon was also witnessed once by 
Niebuhr, and once by M. St. John. 

Lunar rainbows, or rainbows formed by the 
light of the moon are not uncommon; but as 
the lunar light is yellow, the prismatic colors 
are faint, and sometimes the bow is simply 
white. Lunar rainbows can also be formed 
on fog; and are not uncommonly seen upon 
the mists that rise at sunset in clear, calm 
weather—* radiation fogs,” as they are called. 

In middle and low latitudes, and at the or- 
dinary level, rainbows are never seen between 
about nine o’clock in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, while in the higher latitudes, 
where the sun is very often low in the sky, 
they may occur even at midday. 

This brings us to the consideration of 


+ THE THEORY OF THE RAINBOW. 


Newton was led to the correct theory of the 
rainbow by the following experinfent: He 
caused the light of day to be excluded from a 
room, and to be admitted only through a 
small circular opening in the shutter. Of 
course, the light thus admitted made, when it 
fell directly on a screen, a spot of clear, white 
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Night. But if he inter- 
posed a glass prism 
between the rays, so 
as to intercept them 
before they reached 
the screen, and refract 
them, so that they 
reached it only after 
passing through the 
prism, he found that 
they formed upon ita 
strip of light, of the 
same width as the 
former circle, but 
longer, and consisting 
of the colors since 
called prismatic, that 
have been detailed 
above. Violet was 
uppermost, and red 
lowest. Hence he was 
led to the following 
theory: Sunlight con- 
sists of different spe- 
cies of rays of all de- 
grees of refrangibility 
within certain limits, 
and of all varieties of 
color. The red rays 
are the least, and the 
violet rays the most, 
refrangible. 

To apply this to the 
rainbow. The prisms 
in this case through 
which the rays have 
to pass before the 
spectator sees them, 
are the drops of falling water. These succeed 
each other with such rapidity, that they may, 
for convenience sake, be regarded as station- 
ary. A ray of light enters one of these drops, 
aud is refracted once, twice, or thrice, accord- 
ing to the position of the drop with reference 
to the spectator. He therefore will see, not 
white light, but a succession of prismatic 
colors. 

In our second engraving, the parallel lines 
represent the rays coming from the sun, which 
is behind the spectator. The slanting lines 
indicate the direction in which the light comes 
to his eye, after refraction. 

Having spent more time than we intended 
on this portion of our subject, we must pass 
on to another wonder introduced some time 
ago, and which we shall discuss under the 
head of 
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MOCK SUNS. 


The gentleman who sent us the drawing 
from which the illustration is taken, thus de- 
scribes the phenomenon: 

“ On the twenty-first of March, 1859, I was 
at Niagara Falls. The day had been clear 
aud pleasant, and the airsoft and balmy, The 
winter was leaving the last of its icy -foot- 
prints, which were soon to be obliterated by 
the genial breath of spring. Large tields of 
ice from Lake Erie floated down the river, 
and threw their broken fragmenta upon the 
shores, as they rushed down the rapids, afford- 
ing the inhabitants a ne opportunity to lay 
in their stores for the summer, with no more 
labor than to pick it up and store it away fh 
their ice houses. I had been sauntering about, 
watching the operation of collecting the large, 
shining blocks, and was about to return to 
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my hotel, when my attention was arrested by 
the appearance of an iris bow, which seemed 
to stand on the lower end of York Island. 
The circumstance was so unusual that I paid 
particular attention to it, and watched the 
‘phenomenon for two hours—until sunset, 
when the sublime spectacle faded from my 
view. The following are the details of its 
formation and appearance. 
“It was just four o'clock in the afternoon. 
There was not a cloud to be seen. A thin 
haze was barely discernible, but not sufficient 
to make any perceptible difference in the 
brightness of the sun. The first bow was 
that at the right of the diagram, marked C. 
It was a brilliant section of an iris bow, fading 
slightly at the upper end. In about tiiree 
minutes, the bow on the left side appeared, 
corresponding with the first in every part, 
but curved the opposite way. The next was & 
bright iris circle around the sun, marked A; 
then the segment of a circle G, very bright, 
which seemed to rest its centre on the other 
circle, then the two mock suns marked F., one 
above and the other below the sun, and the 
line of the first circle. The next was a less 
brilliant iris circle, B, a few degrees outside of 
the other, and which appeared to be a reflec- 
tion of it. Then appeared the two mock suns 
F, one on the right and the other on the lef 
of the sun, considerably below the sun, or the 
centre of the circles which surrounded it. All 
these circles, bows and mock suns, seemed to 
stand out against the western sky. Then ap- 
peared a very white colorless circle marked D. 
This circle cut through the centre of the 
sun, and lay horizontal, extending entirely 
around us to the east, where it looked as 
though it had been tied and large bows were 
hanging down in festoons. Immediately after 
that appeared the second circle, marked E. 
This seemed to be a reflection of the outer 
white circle, lying horizontal, and correspond- 
ing with it in every particular, except that it 
was smaller, and cut through the upper mock 
sun. In about half an hour, the two segments 
of a faint white circle, marked H, H., appeared 
on the extreme right and left of the whole. 
This completed the picture, which lasted 
‘about two hours from its commencement, and 
moved down the western horizon with the 
‘sun, and disappeared with that luminary.” 
Our fourth engraving is meant to illustrate 


THE IGNIS FATUUS, OR WILL-0’-THE-WISP. 


. This phenomenon has given rise to many 
superstitions. Its proper name is “Ignis 
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Fatuus,” but it is more commonly known as 
Will-o’-the-Wisp,” or “ Jack with a lantern.” 
It is a flickering light, and is seen in the 
night over the surface of marshy ground and 
graveyards. Sometimes it moves quietly 
along, like a lantern carried in the hand, and 
again several of these lights will be seen danc- 
ing merrily up and down. It has frequently 
led travellers in dark nights to think they 
Were néar farm-houses, and has carried them 
into bogs from which they could not find 
their way out until morning. It is commonly 
believed that the light retires as a person ap- 
, though some, who have investigated 
matter, deny this. Some writers attribute 
this light to the presence of phosphorus, a lu- 
minous substance which escapes when putre- 
faction takes place. M. Blesson, however, 
who carefully investigated the phenomenon in 
the forest of Gorbitz in Brandenburg, accounts 
for it in the following manner. On a marshy 
spot, he ebserved flames of a bluish purple at 
night, where he had seen air bubbles in the 
day. The flames retired as he approached, in 
comsequence, as he supposed, of his move- 
ments disturbing the air, for a few miuutes 
after he became quiet, they returned within 
reach. Moving cautiously, so as not to drive 
away the flames, he succeeded, after some 
trouble, in lighting a thio slip of paper in 
them. By extinguishing the air over them he 
extinguished them entirely, but they reap- 
peared as soon as he became quiet, seeming 
to come up spontaneously. Upon introducing 
a torch just after extinguishing the flames, a 
kind of explosion was heard, followed by a 
red light which spread over eight or nine feet 
of the marsh, and which finally dwindled down 
to a small blue flame from two to three feet 
high. He at once concluded that the flames 
were caused by inflammable gas—such as 
phosphuretted hydrogen, which bursts into 
flame as soon as it comes into contact with 
the air—issuing from the marsh, and that the 
flames existed in the day as well as the night. 
This seems to us the most sensible conclusion 
of any we have seen. 
The last wonder to which we shall call 
attention is 


THE AUROBA BOREALIS. 

This is sometimes called “The Northern 
Light,” and was at one time supposed fo ap- 
pear only in high northern latitudes ; but later 
explorations prove that it visits the southern 
hemisphere quite as regularly. These lights 
usually appear in late autumn and wiuter, 
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near the northern horizon, but sometimes 
spread éver the whole heavens. They assume 
quite a variety of forms. 

At one period of the world their appearance 
was supposed to precede some remarkable 
event. Some savage nations ascribe the au- 
rora to the merriment of the ghosts of the 
departed; and as late as 1716, we find the 
opinion entertained in England that it marked 
the introduction of the House of Hanover, 

It is difficult to give a correct theory of the 
aurora. Most men of science agree that it is 
produced by magnetism and electricity. Dur- 
ing its appearance the magnet is greatly dis- 
turbed, the compass cannot be relied upon, 


ering light, as if the world was really a-blaze 
under the agency of some gorgeously colored 
fires, burst upon my startled senses. Piles of 
golden light and rainbow light, scattered 
along the azure vault, extended from behind 
the western horizon to the zenith; thence 
down to the eastern, within a belt of space 
20° in width, were the fountains of beams, 
like fire threads, that shot with the rapidity’ 
of lightning hither and thither, upward and 
athwart the great pathway indicated. As we 
gazed, the whole belt of aurora began to be 
alive with flashes. Then each pile or bank of 
light became myriads; some now dropping 
down the great pathway or belt, others spring- 


MOCK SUNS AT NIAGARA. 


and also electric telegraphs will not work. 

The illustration on page 12 shows one of 
the ordinary forms of the aurora—one that 
is frequently seen in this country. A peculiar 
and remarkable aurora was witnessed by 
Captain Hall the Arctic Explorer, and, judg- 
ing from the statements we have of it, it must 
have been of rare beauty and brilliancy. It 
was a calm and cloudless evening, and Cap- 
tain Hall was just retiring to rest in his cabin, 
when the captain of his vessel hailed him with 
these words—* Come above, Hull, at once: 
the world is on fire.” “In another moment,” 
he says, “I reached the deck, and as the 
cabia door swung open, a dazzling, overpow- 


ing up, others leaping with lightning flash 
from one side, while more as quickly passed 
into the vacated space, some twisting them- 
selves into folds, entwining with others like 
enormous serpents—and all these movements 
as quick as the eye could follow.” 

At its conclusion, the captain who had first 
called his attention to the phenomenon ob-: 
served, with a sailor's bluntness, “ Well, dur- 
ing the last eleven years I have spent mostly 
in these northern regions, I have never seea 
anything of the aurora to approach the glori- - 
ous, vivid display just witnessed. And to tell 
you the truth, friend Hall, I do not care to see 
the like ever again |” : 
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‘ Scoresby, who knew the arctic regions most 
thoroughly, believes that the northern lights 
do, in a certain degree, portend bad weather. 
In a great number of instances, heavy gales 


were preceded by a display of the aurera 


borealis; and one of the most tremendous 
storms he was ever exposed to was after a 
more than usually splendid exhibition of 
them. 

It seems certain that the exhibition of the 
northern lights is attended by some amount of 
noise. All those who have observed this— 
and they are chiefly persons inhabiting the far 
north—agree in speaking of “a cracking or 
hissing noise, like that of an electrie spark, or 
the falling of hail.” 

We come now to consider the subject of 


METEORS AND FALLING STARS. 


There are many interesting theories and 
legends connected with this phenomenon, but 
science frankly eonfesses herself unable to give 
a satisfactory explanation of it. Humbolt 
was inclined to the belief that these bodies 
have a cosmical origin, and are detached from 
the earth by some convulsion or resistance to 
which it is subjected in its revolutions. Pro- 
fessor Olmstead, however, believes them to be 
of a nebulous nature, and that they are de- 
rived from a nebulous body which revolves 
around the sun in an elliptical orbit, the 
aphelion of which meets the orbit of the earth 
at the time of the annual exhibitions. The 
nebulous character is inferred from the fact 
that none of the meteors, though they fall 
towards the earth with a prodigious velocity, 
ever reach it in a solid state, all being dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere, and no material 
substance found to indicate their nature. 
Those bodies of a metallic substance which 
sometimes fall from the heavens, are aerolites, 
and will not be discussed here, as they do not 
properly: belong to the subject. 

One may witness a number of these me- 
teors by watching the heavens on any elear 
night, but they exhibit themselves in greater 
numbers at stated periods. Some of the most 
brilliant meteors ever witnessed have ap- 
peared alone, and have rarely failed to attract 
attention. The first illustration under this head, 
on page 13, is designed to show one of the most 
notable of this class of wonders. It was seen 
near Sheffield, in England, in 1854. It is de- 
scribed as having been of a dimension at least 
twice as great as that of the full moon at her 
rising; its color wa’ blood red, and it drew 
after itself a train of light of a most clear and 
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beautiful golden tint. Its direction was from 
N. E. to 8. W.,and its extent was so enormous 
that the head was beneath the horizon in the 
west, wirile the tall was still visible in the 
north in all its first splendor The most 
recent display of this kind was in July, 1860, 
and was witnessed chiefly m the Middle 
States. 

It has been ascertained that annual showers 
of these meteors, or falling stars as they are 
then called, have occurred for many years, 
sometimes between the 9th and 14th of Au- 
gust, and sometimes between the 10th and 
15th of November. These showers light up 
the heavens with great brilliancy, sometimes 
causing the light of the moon to seem paler. 
The most remarkable shower occurred in 
1833, and was visible all over the United 
States, and over a part of Mexico and the West 
India Islands. Together with the smaller 
shooting stars, which fell like snowflakes, and 
produced phosphorescent lines along their 
course, there were intermingled large fireballs, 
which darted forth at intervals, describing 
arcs of circles of thirty or forty degrees, and 
leaving behind luminous trails which were in 
some instances visible for half an hour. We 
give in the second engraving, on page 15, a 
view of a shower of these stars at sea, where 
they assume the most brilliant aspect, to the 
astonishment of mariners and others. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Children are but little people, yet they form 
a very important part ofsociety, expend much 
of our capital, employ a greater portion of our 
population in their service, and occupy half 
the literati of our day in labors for their in- 
struction and amusement. They cause more 
trouble ard anxiety than the national debt; 
the loveliest woman in her maturity of charms 
breaks not so many slumbers, nor occasions 
so many sighs, as she did in her cradle; and 
the handsomest of men, with full-grown 
mustachios, must not flatter himself that he 
is half so much admired as he was when in 
petticoats. Without any reference to their 
being our future statesmen, philosophers and 
magistrates in miniature disguises, children 
form in their present state of pigmy existence 
a most influential class of beings; and the 
arrival of a newborn infant who can scarcely 
open its eyes, and only opens its mouth, like 
an unfledged bird, for food, will effect change 
in a whole household; and unite hearts which 
time had divided. 
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MARKING SWANS. 

On the first Monday in August, in every year, 
the swan-markers of the English crown and the 
two city companies go up the Thames for the 
purpose of inspecting and taking an account 
of the swans belonging to their respective 
employers, and marking the young birds. 
They proceed to the different parts of the riv- 
er frequented by the swans for breeding, and 
other places where these birds arekept. They 
pay half-a-crown for each young bird to the 
fishermen who have made nests for the old 
birds, and two shillings per week to any per- 
son who, during the winter, has taken care of 
the swans by sheltering them in the ponds, or 


otherwise protecting them from the severity 
of the weather. When, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, the cob bird (male) of one owner mates 
with the per bird (female) belonging to anoth- 
er, the brood are divided between the owners 
of the parent birds, the odd cyguet (except in 
Buckinghamshire) being allotied to the owner 
of the cob. The marks are made upon the 
upper mandible, with a knife or other sharp 
instrument. The forms and devices greatly 


differ, Thus the swan-mark of Eton College, 


which has the privilege of keeping swans on 
the Thames, is the armed point and feathered 
end of an arrow, and is represented by nail- 
heads on the door of one of the inner rooms 
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of the college. The Dyers’ and Vintners’ 
marks date from the reign of Elizabeth, and 
anciently consisted of circles or annulets on 
the beak; but the cutting of these being con- 
sidered to inflict more severe pain upon the 
birds than straight lines, the rings are now 
omitted. Many of these swan-marks, besides 
being heraldic, have the additional adaptation 
of the initial letter of the word “ Vintner,” 
and form also the Roman numeral V. The 
royal swan-mark has been unchanged since 
the commencement of the reign of George III. 
The young or brown birds being marked with 
the marks of their respective owners, and pin- 
joned, are put into the river, as are also the 


white or old swans, after completing the 
pinioning of such of them as, on account of 
their weakness, had, in their first year, been 
deprived of one joint only of their wing. If 
many white swans are found by the royal 
marker in a common or open river, or creek, 
he seizes them, and the crown mark is put 
upon them. But swans kept in private waters 
need not be marked. It is curious that an 
owner of white swans, not marked, in his 
private waters, may retake them upon fresh 
pursuit, ifthey escape therefrom into the open 
or common river; though it is otherwise if 
they have gained their natural liberty, and are 
swimming in open river without such pursuit. 
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A TREE OF aLL-WORK. 

Tf trees took rank according to thetr useful- 
ness, the bamboo might fairly claim the crown 
of the vegetable kingdom. Tried by the test 
of utility to man, there is no plant the earth 
produces worthy to enter into competition 
with it. The Chinese say, and truly say, the 
bamboo is all profit. Seasoned with chillies, 
fts tender young shoots make a favorite sam- 
bal of the Malay; sliced and boiled, they are 
served at the tables of the wealthiest Japan- 
ese; and when salted, dried, and prepared in 
vinegar, they make a pickle ever welcome to 
the Siamese gourmand. As the plant grows 
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the canes are arranged side by side across the 
building, with their concave sides uppermost 
to catch the rain; the edges of these are cov- 
ered with another row with the convex side 
upwards, and thus the roof is rendered per- 
fectly water-tight. Should the householder 
be lucky enough to own the land surround- 
ing his domicile, a bamboo palisade forms bis 
best protection against intruders, whether 
quadruped or biped. Does he want to bring 
the waters of the neighboring river into his 
service for domestic purposes—in the hollow 
stems of the bamboo he has pipes ready to 
his hand; pipes easily converted into gutter, 


Tax AURORA BOREALIS. 


older, a fluid is secreted in its hollow joints, 
which affords a refreshing beverage, and if it 
is allowed to remain untapped, the valuable 
medicine tabischeer—said to resist fire and 
acids—is produced. The leaves of the bam- 
boo are reckoned a sovereign remedy for sore 
throat, as the bark is all powerful against 
fever, and other useful medicaments are ob- 
tained from the buds and the roots. 

Entire houses are constructed out of the 
bamboo, the stouter parts of the tree supply- 
ing ready-turned pillars, while the slenderer 
joints are combined together to form the 
walls. Split into laths, and beaten out, it 
makes an excellent flooring ; and for the roof, 


and spouts, to get rid of the water he does not 
want. Then, inside this bamboo house will 
be found chairs to sit upon, benches to recline 
upon, mattresses to lie upon, pillows to rest 
the head upon, and mats to put the feet upon, 
all and each of the same material as the tube 
through which their owner inhales the fra- 
grant weed at home, and the cane he ‘leans 
upon, as he takes his walks abroad, with a 
bamboo hat upon his head, and possibly bam- 
boo splints at his finger-ends to protect his 
long uacut nails, 

The tea-crops of the inland districts of 
China find their way to the seaports upon the 
shoulders of the coolies. Two strong bamboo 
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canes are fastened to 
the sides of the load, 
their ends resting on 
the shoulders of the 
carriers. When the 
load is too much for 
four men, room is made 
for any additional num- 
ber of bearers, by join- 
ing shorter bamboos to 
a cross-piece fixed to 
the ends of the longer 
canes. The palanquins 
of the mandarins are 
borne through the 
streets in asimilar man- 
ner, just as sedan- 
chairs used to be car- 
ried through London 
thoroughfares in the 
days ofour great grand- 
fathers. The bamboo 
is applied to transit- 
purposes in many oth- 
er ways. ‘The cany 
wagons light’ of Mil- 
ton are still used in 
Cathay ; the Dyak pro- 
pels his light canoe by 
means of the bamboo; 
the river-rafts of the 
Chinese are made of 
nothing else; and give 
a Hindu boat-builder 
three penny-worth of 
bamboo, and he will 
turn out a four.ton ves- 
sel, with mast and 
sails complete. The Japanese separate the 
heads of their corn from their stalks by beat- 
ing it over a bamboo grating, which, having a 
sharp edge, cuts off the grain at every stroke, 
leaving them to fall through the grating to 
the ground; or after being thrashed with a 
bamboo flail, the grain is sifted through a 
bamboo sieve. 

When about to erect a house, the first pro- 
ceeding on the part of a Chinese builder is 
the raising of a strong but light scaffolding of 
bamboo, and inside this the house is built up. 
When a building is to be pulled down, the 
bamboo ts again called into requisition; the 
roof having been taken off, each of the end- 
walls is attacked by a party of coolies, who 
fix their bamboos as high up the wall as pos- 
sible, and push steadily together till it topples 
over with a loud crash and a smothering dust. 


"HOGLAK V 


The process is often performed at a fire, in 
order to stay the progress of the destroyer. 
The Cantonese possess a fire-engine, but for 
all that, still press the bamboo into service, 
the hose being held over the people’s heads 
on long bamboos, and by their agency, carried 
quickly to any desired spot, The watch- 
towers, too, from whence the police discern 
the whereabouts of a fire as soon as it breaks 
out, are mérely skeletons of bamboo. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fisher bears witness to the 
ingenuity of the Chinese bamboo-workers, 
and the strength of their work when done, 
When a verandah was required for an English 
mess-room, it was some time before the bam- 
boo-worker could be made to comprehend 
exactly what was wanted. At last, he was 
told to make “ one piecey makey walkey top- 
side, makey look see ;” and the verandah soon 
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proved that this extraordinary specimen of 
the English language was intelligible enough 
to him, 

The Chinese man of letters writes with a 
bamboo pen upon paper of the same material, 
the musician extracts sounds sweet to Chinese 
ears from bamboo instruments, and the artist 
is indebted to the same source for his brushes. 

Besides serving so many uses in commerce, 
industry, and art, the bamboo performs its 
warlike operations, supplying lances, bows, 
and those wonderful grotesque shields with 
which the braves of the Celestial Empire seek 
to frighten their foes. The earliest attempt 
in the way of cannon on the part of the Chi- 
nese was a weapon of bamboo. In the war of 
*68, one of the sepoy regiments was startled 
by a tremendous shower of rockets falling 
into their encampment at night, and killing a 
commissariat sheep. Next morning, a party 
was despatched across the creek in search of 
the battery, and succeeded in capturing a 
number of novel machines, consisting of stout 
bamboos lashed together, which had evident- 
ly been used for the discharge of the rockets 
that had caused such commotion among the 
guardians of the government stores. The 
bamboo did good service in the hands of the 
coolies acting as a land-transport corps, and 
earned them the popular designation of “ Bam- 
boo Rifles ;” while, on the other hand, its em- 
ployment in the shape of stakes driven deep 
in the mud before the forts of Taku, cost 
England the lives of many brave men, and 
entailed an expensive campaign to obliterate 
the memory of an untimely disaster. 

John Chinaman would be an ungrateful 
rascal if he did not love and admire his tree of 


all-work ; but he has good reason also to look 
upon it with awe and trembling. The bam- 
boo is the be-all and end-all of the Chinese 
code of justice, and as such may fairly be said 
to rule the most populous country in the 


world, Chinese law recognizes two degrees 


of punishment: in the first and least severe, 
the number of blows inflicted on an offender 
varies from four to twenty, that being con- 
sidered discipline sufficient to make a trans- 
gressor entertain a sense of shame for his 
past behaviour, and render him cautious as to 


his future conduct, The second class of 


punishments applies to offences of a serious 
nature, and the law allows as many as a hun- 
dred blows to be awarded, but in practice 
forty is the limit. Two different instruments 
are used, one being a bamboo five feet eight 
inches long, two inches and three-quarters 
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broad, weighing nearly three pounds; the 
other is of smaller dimensions, falling short 
of two pounds in weight. Women are not 
exempt from the bamboo discipline, but, by a 
stretch of gallantry, are permitted to wear a 
single upper garment during the infliction of 
the punishment, except in cases of matri- 
monial infidelity, when they must content 
themselves with the protection afforded by 
theirlower garments. In China, as elsewhere, 
the law is supposed to be no respecter of 
persons, and in theory all ranks are subject to 
the bamboo; but the fact that the stripes 
awarded by the judge are commutable into a 
proportionably money. fine, makes all possible 
difference in practice. The criminal’s ex- 
perience of the bamboo’s adaptability does 
not stop here; if he is obstinate in asserting 
his innocence, bamboo stakes supply the 
officials with the means of inflicting no end of 
ingenious tortures; and when his death is 
deemed necessary, a bamboo rope vindicates 
the majesty of the law. 

There are several species of bamboo, but 
according to Mr. Fortune, the best and most 
beautiful is the Mow-chok, which is largely 
cultivated in the central and eastern provin- 
ces of China. The stems of this handsome 
tree are straight, smooth, and clear, attaining 
a height of from sixty to eighty feet in a very 
short space of time, for it grows at the rate 
of two or two and a half feet in twenty-four 
hours. This useful giant has been introduced 
into India, and may in time supersede the 
inferior descriptions of bamboo, and give the 
Hindu one more reason to venerate the name 
of Robert Fortune. 

CLOUDS AND VAPORS. 


In noticing the various circumstances 
which conduce to the precipitation of vapor 
into clouds, we must not pause to examine 
the cause of motion in the air, but receive it 


as an evident fact, that there is constant 


motion in the ocean overhead. Be the cause 
what it may, there are different currents of 
air, varying in direction, temperature, and 
force; and it is owing to the constant change 
of the currents that clouds are formed and 
continually changing. Were it not for these 


variations of temperature and direction, 


there would be no storms, or squalls, or vi- 
olent winds; no clouds but stratus would 
appear, and our climate would resemble that 
of Peru, where, in consequence of the height 
and position of the Andes, there is only one 
current of air, and only stratus is seen in the 
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day, which passes off each night into dew, 
and rain is an exceptional rarity. In the 
passes of the Cordilleras, the absence of vapor 
is such that the air is in the state of the great- 
est dryness, and electricity is developed on 
the slightest friction. But in our climate 
there is a constant change and succession of 
air-currents; and, consequently, clouds are 
formed by the meeting of two currents of 
different temperatures, 
and by many changes 
of their form and po- 
sition. Clouds being 
therefore an evidence 
of wind and atmos- 
pheric commotion, are 
watched with much 
interest by the weath- 
er-wise, 

Weather clear or 
cloudy, a rosy sky at 
sunset, presages fine 
weather; asickly-look- 
ing greenish hue, wind 
and rain; a dark (or 
Indian) red, rain; a 
red sky in the morn- 
ing, bad weather, or 
much wind (perhaps 
rain) ; a gray sky in the 
morning, fine weather; 
a high dawn, wind; a 
low dawn, fair weather. 
A “bigh dawn” is 
when the first indica- 
tions of daylight are 
seen above a bank of 
clouds; a “ low dawn” 
is when the day breaks 
on or near the horizon, 
the first streaks of 
light being very low 
down. _Soft-looking 


or delicate clouds fore- 


tell fine weather, with 
moderate light breez- 
es; hard-edged oily- 
lvoking clouds, wind; 
a dark, gloomy blue sky, is windy, but a 
light bright blue sky, indicates fine weather. 


Generally, the softer clouds look, the less 


wind (but perhaps more rain) may be expect- 
ed; and the harder, more “greasy,” rolled, 
tufted, or rugged, the stronger the coming 
wind will prove. Also, a bright yellow sky 
at sunset presages wind; a pale yellow, wet; 
therefore by the prevalence and kiud of red, 
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THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


yellow, or other tints, the coming weather 
may be told very nearly; indeed, if aided by 
instruments, alm st exactly. 

Small inky-looking clonds foretell rain; 
light scud clouds driving across heavy masses 
show wind and rain; butif alone, may indi- 
cate wind only, High upper clouds crossing 
the sun, moon, or stars in a direction differ- 
ent from that of the lower clouds, or the wind 


then felt below, foretell a change of wind 
toward their direction. 

After fine weather, the first signs in the 
sky of a coming change are usually light 
streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patcbes of 
white distant clouds, which increase, and are 
followed by an overcasting of murky vapor 
and grows iutocloudivess. This appearauce 
is an infallible sign. 
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TROOCO, OR LAWN BILLIARDS. 

This game has become very popular in 
France, and, although it is not equal to cro- 
quet, is very amusing. It is played by any 
pumber of ladies and gentlemen, and the 
object is to pass a wooden ball through an 
iron ring, which moves on a pivot in a piece 
of wood driven into the ground in the centre 
of acircle. The wooden ball is lifted from 
the ground by acue or stick, at the end of 
which is an oval, spoon-like projection of iron. 
It is then thrown forward towards the ring, 
the object of the player being to pass his ball 
through; and the player or side succeeding 
in first making any given number of points, 
by passing fairly through the ring, wins. The 
players stand in a circle, each being provided 
with a cue and a ball. The first then lifts his 
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making it, one. Thus a player may make 
one, three, or five points at a stroke, acco: d- 
ing as he touches, rings his ball, or canons 
and rings h's own ball. 

Some parties like the game as well as cro- 
quet, but not so much skill is required in the 
latter as the former. 

UNSUCCESSFUL LOVERS, 

Young men of talent, who love the sound of 
their own voices, are almost always offensive 
to women. If you speak out to a woman, you 
ten to one offend her prejudices or hurt her 
vanity. To win a woman’s affections it is 
usually quite sufficient to make her think 
that you appreciate her, which is done by 
giving her sympathetic opp»rtunities of set- 
ting herself out before you in all her most 


ball by means of the iron spoon, and sends it 
towards the ring. If he succeeds in passing 
through, he counts three points towards game ; 
but if he fail, the next player either endeav- 
ors to put his own ball through the ring or 
strikes away his opponent's ball. Partners 
have the privilege of assisting each other in 
getting near the ring; and from whatever 
place his ball rests the player must start when 
his turn comes. Each player takes his turn 
alternately, and the game is concluded by all 
the players on a side passing their balls 
through the ring. 

Twenty-five or fifty points are usually play- 
ed for, though any number agreed on may 
decide the game. Each perfect ring made 
counts three; each canon (that is, the striking 
two balls successively with your own ball), 
two; and each touch of the ring, without 


attractive points of view; if you do this skill- 
fully, she will soon love you as she loves her 
looking-glass. But your clever fellows usu- 
ally make the most fatal mistakes in the 
world, What they are bothering and driving 
at isto make the poor dear creatures appre- 
ciate them. Then as both parties are aiming 
at the same thing, there is a struggle, and 
they nettle one another’s vanity, which is 
very good sport for bystanders. But it isa 
deathblow to a woman’s respect for a man to 
see that she can nettle his vanity; and I must 
allow this in favor of women, that they are 
very little inclined to love a man whom they 
don’t respect; whereas men very often fall 
violently in love with women for whom they 
have the greatest contempt. But it must 
equally be confessed, women often have great 
respect for even very contemptible fellows. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


~~ 


“ Happy New Year!” the children shout— 
Happy New Year, within, without, 

Though the morning's cold and gray; 
While snow—white down from the wings of time, 
Flattering spread o’er the earth's rough rime, 
And lined the nest on the naked lime, 

But the robins are far away. 


It. 
Of all nice things it is nice to have, 
Are an uncle, with love like a great sea-wave, 
And a niece the wave goes o'er! 
Leaving curious mosses and golden sands, 
And bearing away in erystal hands, 
A lute, making music along the strands 
Of life, toward the better shore. 


’T was a farmer's kitchen, plain and old; 

But, “as all that glitters is not gold,” 
So, often, there’s gold that's hid; 

And parents and children, good and fair, 

Whom angels have in their daily care, 

To get at the priceless treasure there, 
Know how to raise the lid. 


Iv. 


“A doll!’ cried Mary, “a doll for me!" 
The children, a merry group of three, 
With grandmama just behiud, 
On the bright, dear, sweet new-comer gazed, 
At its perfect loveliness half amazed, 
And praising the gift, they likewise praised 
The uncle so generous, kind. 
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Vv. 

Says Mary, “’Tis half as large as I, 
And see!—she can stand, and sit, and cry, 

And her hair how sweet it curls!” 
Cries Jenny, “ A bonnet upon her head!” 
Then Joe, who would rather have a sled, 
By-and-by looked up and coolly said, 
“ Such presents are good for girls.”’ 


vi. 

Pompey his breakfast left and came, 
Wondering why they should thus exclaim; 
And what could his dogship think 

Of Mary tossing a baby sweet, 

Which seemed to skip on her fairy feet— 

A smiling baby, with dress complete, 
Blue eyes and cheeks of pink! 


vit. 
O, a glad New Year had Mary then; 
She played, and danced, and sung again, 
Saying how good she must be. 
And talked to her doll, that they would go 
Sleigh-riding over the deep, criep snow, 
For the sun through clouds began to show, 
And the woodpecker tapped the tree. 


VIiIt. 

Among the gifts of the gay New Year, 
One of the sweetest of all is here, 

In the hands of a dear little girl, 
Who wished her uncle a Happy New Year. 
(I am sure the wish was most sincere), 
Making him feel, in the world’s career, 

Like an oyster growing a pearl. 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


We give below a correct view of the city of 


Nottingham, which is one of the principal 
manufacturing places in England. It is sit- 
uated on the Leen, near its junction with the 


NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Trent. It occupies a picturesque site on the 
broken declivities and occasionally abrupt 
precipices of a sandstone rock, overlooking 
the green meadows and vales of Trent, and 
presents a fine appearance from whichever 
direction it is seen. The town is, however, 
very indifferently built. Its houses are chief- 
ly of brick, and its streets dark, narrow, and 
crooked. The houses on streets running 
parallel to each other, are often built back to 
back, with no yard or interval between them. 


Within the last ten or twelve years new and 
wide streets and handsome buildings have 
sprung up throughout the city, and still con- 
tinue to spread. The market place is quite 
large. It covers a 
triangular space of 
nearly six acres, 
surrounded by tall 
houses and arcaded 
shops, which give it 
a handsome appear- 
ance. Leland,who 
wrote a description 
of it in the reign of 
Henry YIIL, de- 
clares, “It is the 
fairest without ex- 
ception in all Eng- 
land.” The castle 
is the most conspic- 
uous building in the 
city. It is built on 
a high cliff, above 
the rest of the city. 
The site was origi- 
nally occupied by 
an old Druid fort. This was subsequently suc- 
ceeded by a castle built by the Conqueror to 
keep the inhabitants in subjection. This edi- 
fice was afterwards famous for its stubborn 
and successful defence against the Royalists 
in the great Civil War, and was dismantled 
during the Protectorate, and eventually be- 
came the property of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who in 1674 erected upon its site alarge man- 
sion which was a castle only in name. This, 
however, was destroyed by a body of rioters, 
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ABBEY CHURCH, BATH, ENGLAND. 


There are eight churches and twenty-three — 


dissenting chapels in the city. The church 
nearest the castle, in the engraving, is St. 
Peter’s ; that with the square tower, St. Mary’s, 
which is supposed to have been erected dur- 
ing the 7th century. The Roman Catholics 
have also a large convent. 

Among the public buildings are the Ex- 
change, a handsome edifice, the County Hall, 
the Guild Hall, the House of Correction, and 
many others. There are one or two good 
libraries in the city. The educational insti- 
tutions are ten in number, and are well con- 
ducted. There are also many buildings for 
charitable purposes, The city has several 
public grounds, and in addition to these, the 
inhabitants enjoy the use of a fine park of 130 
acres, belonging to the Duke of Newcastle, 

The staple manufac- 
tures to which the town 
owes its prosperity aud 
' rapid increase, are hos- 
iery andlace. The for- 
mer first began to as- 
sume importance about 
the middle of the 18th 
century, and the latter 
about 30 years after, in 
1778, when the point- 
net machine was invent- 
ed. The bobbin-net 
machine was invented 
avout 1790, but having 
been patented in conse- 
quence of subsequent 
inprovements, did not 
come into general use 
till 1823. These man- 
ufactories were long carried on exclusively in 
the homes of the workmen, but large facto- 
ries, employing steam- power, have since been 
erected, and have almost entirely superseded 
domestic labor. In addition to the staple 
manufactures, including the machine shops, 
and other industrial establishments more im- 
mediately dependent on them, a considerable 
number of hands is employed in the cotton 
and woolen manufactures, in silk, worsted, and 
cotton spinning mills, and in making articles 
of malleable and cast iron, wire, pins, brass 
fenders, etc. The trade in corn and cattle is 
very important, the malting business is exten- 
sively prosecuted, and the breweries have 
long been famous for their ale. The two 
weekly markets are abundantly supplied with 
all kinds of provisions; and of four annual 
fairs—chiefly for horses, cattle, cheese, geese, 
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and other agricultural produce—two last each 
three days. One of them held on the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th October, and called the Goose Fair, 
is celebrated, and forms such an era, that a 
large portion of the inhabitants date all the 
events of the year from it. These fairs aré 
often memorable scenes in the transaction of 
business, 

Nottingham was conspicuous for its out- 
rages during the Suddite and Reform riots, 
which were skillfully organized, and carried 
out with ferocity. So great was the damage 
done durivg the former disturbance, that 
Parliament was compelled to pass an act 
making it death to break a stocking or lace 
frame. In the rlots of 1831, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth of property was 
destroyed. 


ABBEY CHURCH, CHEAP STREET, BATH, ENGLAND. 


DRINKING HEALTHS. 

The custom of drinking healths was in 
vogue 1134 B.C. Some say they arose from 
Rowena, daughter of Henyist, drinking Prince 
Vortigern’s health in a golden cup, at an 
entertainment about the year 460, in conform- 
ity with the Scripture compliment, “O king, 
live forever.” It is used now as a means of in- 
troducing dull speeches, the effect of which 
the listeners drown in bad liquor. The prov- 
erb of “Drunk as a lord,” was originally 
“ Drunk as a beggar,” but owing to the in- 
temperance of the nobility it was changed. 
According to some account it will soon have 
again to be changed to as “ Drunk as a report- 
er,” but some think it would require no post- 
ponement to make it a very forcible expres- 
sion, if we were now to say, “As drunk as an 
alderman.” Perhaps not. 
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THE CITY OF BATH. 

The city of Bath is one of the oldest in 
England. It is supposed to have been found- 
ed before the Roman invasion. It is one of 
the best built, and perhaps the handsomest 
city in the kingdom, especial care having 
been given to architectural and landscape 


beauty in its construction. The river Avon 
flows through the city, and the country 
around is charming. Bath is principally cel- 
ebrated as the great watering place of Eng- 
land. It was at the height of its glory when 
the English were confined to their island by 
the great wars in the last and the commence- 
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’ ment of the present century, and then the 


famous Beau Nash presided over the cere- 
monies in the splendid Assembly Rooms; but 
the opening of the continent to general travel 
in 1815, caused crowds to flock to the Ger- 
man spas, and Bath has lost some of its glow. 

In the engraving on page 19, we give a 


SMITH PASSING THE ORDEAL OF PLUNGING. 


view of the Abbey Church, which is one of 
the finest specimens of medieval architecture 
in Europe. Bath is alsoa Bishop’s See. The 
city is one hundred and eighty miles west of 
London, with which it is connected by the 
Great Western Railway. It has a population 
of about Afty-eight thousand. 
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THE CAPTURE OF JAMES SMITH, 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


In the spring of 1755, Braddock commenced 
‘his campaign against the French and Indians, 
which ended so disastrously, by the defeat and 
almost total destruction of his whole army. 
He had sent forward a detachment of three 
hundred men, for the purpose of making a 
road over the mountains for the passage of 
the main army. James Smith, the hero of 
our story, was among the number. When 
they had arrived within a few miles of Bed- 
ford Springs, he was sent back to hasten 
forward some wagons loaded with provisions 
and ammunition for the use of the party con- 
structing the road. 

Having delivered his orders he commenced 
his return, accompanied by another man. 


They had proceeded but a short distance, © 


when in passing a cedar thicket, they were 
fired upon by a party of three Indians, who 
were lying in ambush for them. The com- 
panion of Smith was instantly killed, but he 
himself was unburt, though his horse was shot 
under him, and falling upon his leg pinioned 
- him to the earth. The Indians sprang upon 
him, and before he could extricate himself, 
disarmed and bound him with thongs, render- 
ing resistance impossible. Upon inquiring of 
him if there were any more white men coming, 
and being answered in the affirmative, they 
seized him by the arms and forced him along 
upon the run until night, when they encamped, 
having travelled, as near as he could judge, 
about fifty miles. 

After having cooked their supper, of which 
they gave him all he wished, they laid down 
before the fire, securing their prisoner between 
them, in such a manner that it would be 
imposstble for him to escape without awaken- 
ing them. Early the next morning they again 
started, their road laying through a rough, 
rocky country, so that they were unable to 
accomplish as many miles as on the previous 
day, and reached the western side of Laurel 
Mountain about sunset, when, coming in sight 
of an Indian encampment, they gave the scalp 
halloo, which is a long, sharp yell, followed 
by quick, shrill, piercing shrieks, one for each 
scalp. ‘The Indians from the camp answered 
by the discharge of guns, and a long whoop, 
with cries ofjoy; and rushing out, surrounded 
the perty. Smith expected every moment 
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they would attack him, according to their 
custom when prisoners are brought into camp, 
but they were of another tribe, and treated 
him as the property of their guests, supplying 


‘him with an abundance of food. He was 


secured between his captors, the same as the 
night before, and the next morning both par- 
ties travelled together, and on the evening of 
the following day arrived at Fort, Duquesne, 
now Pittsburg. When within a short distance 
of the fort, they again raised the scalp halloo. 
The whole garrison was instantly in motion. 
The guns were fired and drums beat; many 
of the French and Indians rushing out to 
meet the party and participate in their 
triumph, 

Smith here met with different treatment 
from that which he received at thé camp of 
the Indians. He was immediately surrounded 


‘ by the women and children, who switched and 
' tormented him in every way their ingenuity 


could invent, without seriously injuring him, 


_ until they were tired of the sport; when the 


whole tribe formed themselves into two rows, 
facing each other; the warriors armed with 


clubs, and the women and children with 
“switches. 


One of his captors, who appéared more 


“friendly than the rest, now approached him, 


and told him in broken English that he must 


run the gauntlet, at the same time telling him 
‘to “Run quick, no hurt bim much; no run 


quick, kill him.” Smith nerved himself for the 


‘ race, knowing what he had to éxpect; and 


when the word was given for him to start, he 


‘ ran through the Tines at the top of his speed, 


until he had nearly reached the end, when he - 
received a blow on the head from a club, which 
knocked him down, but recovering himself he 


“ started forward again, when a handful of sand 


was thrown into his eyes, blinding him so that 


‘he could distinguish nothing. He still con- 
‘tinued to grope his way alung, and as often 


as he was knocked down, would start up again, 
in hopes of reaching the goal, but was so ofien 
knocked down and beaten with clubs, that 
he at last fainted and became unconscious. 
When he recovered his consciousness he 
found himself almost beaten to a jelly, and so 
sore that he was unable to move without the 
most excruciating pain. He was placed under 
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the care of the surgeon of the fort, and had 
his wounds dressed. Here he was visited by 
the Indian who had given him the advice at 
the commencement of the race; who inquired 
if he was much ‘hurt, and manifested much 
interest in him; telling him that he had only 
received the same treatment which all prison- 
‘ers met with on their first appearance among 
the tribe. Under the care of the surgeon he 
rapidly recovered, and was soon able to walk 
around the fort. 

On the morning of the ninth of July, he 
noticed. an unusual excitement among the 
Indians, and upon inquiring the cause, was 
told that Braddock was within a few wiles of 
the fort, and they were preparing to meet 
him. Barrels of powder, balls and flints 
were rolled out, and crowds of Indians were 
helping themselves to such articles as they 
were in need of. When all were supplied, 
they were joined by a small party of French 
troops, and the whole party marched off 
together. 

Smith’s heart beat high with the hope that 
they might be defeated, and that Braddock, 
being victorious, would continue his march, 
and take the fort, and he thereby be released 
from anticipated torture and death. But he 
was destined to be disappointed. In the after- 
noon an Indian runner came in with the in- 
formation that they had surprised Braddock, 
and surrounded his army, and that they 
appeared completely bewildered and incapable 
of making a successful resistance, and were 

' being shot down by hundreds. 

At this intelligence Smith lost all hope, and 
gave himself up as doomed to death by torture, 
or along captivity among the Indians. About 
sunset he heard the well-known scalp halloo, 
followed by loud shouts, and long-cuntinued 
firing, announcing the return of the Indians, 
and the fate of the day. Shortly after, the 
Indians appeared in sight, driving before them 
twelve British soldiers with their faces painted 
black, a sign that they were doomed to suffer 
torture. 

The Indians appeared almost frantic with 
joy; dancing around their prisoners, yelling, 
and brandishing their tomahawks about the 
heads of the prisoners, and waving the scalps 
they had taken, of which chey had a large 
number. Nearly all of them were dressed in 
some part of the British uniform ; some having 
on red coats, others with hats, or pants, or 
some other article which they had stripped 
from the dead bodies of those they had scalped. 
The prisoners were soon brought out to the 
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banks of the Alleghany, and with the full 
knowledge and in plain hearing of the French 
commander, were burned at the stake, one 
after another, with horrid tortures that 
would make the blood run cold at the recital 
only; those whose turn came last being 
compelled to witness the sufferings of their 
companions. 

lt seems almost incredible that civilized 
men could ever become so brutalized that, 
with the power to prevent, they could suffer it 
to be done. Yet the scenes were frequently 
repeated during the same war, under the 
sanction of the French, and at a later period 
by the English. Smith, standing upon the 


‘battlements of the fort, witnessed the whole 


transaction; with what feelings can be imag- 
ined, but not described; not knowing at the 
time but he might soon be doomed to suffer 
the same treatment. 

A few days after, as is customary with the 
Indians after a great victory, they dispersed ; 
each tribe returning to their own homes for a 
time. The tribe by whom Smith had been 
captured, demanded he should be given up to 
them as their prize, which was acceded to by 
the French commander. Embarking in 
canoes, they ascended the Alleghany to an 
Indian town about forty miles from the fort, 
when they abandoned the canoes, and taking a 
westerly course, the next day reached their 
village, which was called Tullihas, situated on 
the western branch of the Muskingum. Here 
they again raised the scalp halloo, and were 
answered in the usual manner, the whole 
tribe rushing out to meet them, wild with 
delight at their safe return, but more especial- 
ly as they came heavily loaded with the spoils 
of the last battle. 

Smith was confined in an old hut, and the 
Indians gave themselves up to feasting and 
rejoicing until nearly daybreak. In the morn- 
ing, after a full council of the tribe had been 
held, three of the old men proceeded to the 
hut in which Smith had been confined, and 
leading him out, commenced pulling out his 
hair by the roots, occasionally stopping to dip 
their fingers in ashes, to prevent the hair slip- 
ping through them, and in a short time his 
head was entirely bald, with the exception of 
a small tuft upon the crown, which was left 
for a scalp lock, and tied so as to make it stand 
upright, and then ornamented with a silver 
brooch. His ears and nose were bored, and 
ornamented with rings; after which he was 
stripped entirely naked. He submitted quietly 
to the whole operation, knowing that resist- 
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ance would be useless. They then com- 
menced painting him in various fantastic 
colors; after which they fastened a belt of 
Wampum around his neck, and silver bands 
upon his arms. 

Smith began to fear that they had painted 
him for the torture, and his alarm was not 
diminished when the old chief, taking him by 
the arm, led him out into an open space in 
front of the village, and giving three shrill 
whoops, was immediately surrounded by the 
whole tribe, whom he addressed in a long 
speech, which Smith could not understand; 
and at the conclusion, led him forward and 
delivered him into the hands of three young 
girls, who, laughing, and seizing him by the 
hands, hurried him towards the river, and 
plunging in, drew him with them until the 
water was up to his waist; when all three, 
placing their hands upon his head, attempted 
to force it under. But Smith, thinking they 
were goltig to drown him, and not 
the idea of being sent out of the world by 
squaws, commenced a desperate resistance, 
and attempted to free himself from them. 
Being naked, and his arms aud body wet and 
slippery, they had nothing by which to hold 
but the string of wampum around his neck, 
and he several times succeeded in breaking 
away from them; but they would all spring 
after him, and bring him back before he could 
reach the shore, all the while laughing, and 
appearing to enjoy the sport highly. The 
whole tribe stood on the shore laughing and 
clapping their hands at each unsuccess/ul at- 
tempt of Smith to free himself. This lasted 
something like half an hour, when the girls 
becoming somewhat exhausted, and alarmed 
at his desperate resistance, one of them called 
out to him, “No hurt you, no hurt you.” 
Smith, assured from thelr manner that they 
were sincere, ceased his resistance, and sub- 
mitted himself to their wishes. After plung- 
ing him under water several times, and 
scrubbing him from head to foot, until they 
had washed off all the paint, they led him to 
the shore, and lacghingly delivered him to the 
chief, highly delighted with the result of their 
performance, 

The Indians then dressed him in a shirt, 
leggins and moccasins, richly ornamented, 
and seating him on a buffalo skin, gave him a 
pipe, tomahawk, some tobacco, a pouch, with 
a flint and steel. The chiefs then seated 
themselves by his side, and smoked several 
minutes in silence; after which the old chief 
thus addressed him, through an interpreter: 


“ My son, you are now one of us, and will be 
treated like our own people. By an ancient 
custom, the ceremony you have just gone 
through with, has placed you on an equality 
with ourselves; every drop of white bloud 
having been washed from your veins. We are 
now your brothers, and are bound by our 
laws to treat you as such; to love you, to 
fight for you, and to avenge your injuries, as 
much as if you had been born with us.” 

He was then conducted to the members of 
the family by whom he had been adopted, 
and received by them with every appearance 
of affection, In the evening he was taken to 
a@ great feast, and received a wooden bow! and 
spoon, and was directed to fill it from a large 
kettle of boiled corn and venison ; after having 
partaken of which, almost to suffocation, they 
danced the war-dance, and then separated, 
From that time he was treated in all respects 
as one of them. J 

After a few days of feasting and carousal, 
the warriors of the tribe again left to join the 
French, leaving Smith at the village, in charge 
of a few hunters who were left behind to pru- 
vide for the women and children. Smith was 
taught all the cunning of the Indians, by an 
old man of the tribe named Tecaughuetanego, 
and a young warrior about his own age, 
named Tontileaugo, often accompanying them 
on their hunting excursions, on which they 
were sometimes gone for several months at a 
time. 

He remained with the tribe nearly four 
years, without being able to effect his escape ; 
fearing to attempt it, as to fail would have 
been certain death, At length an opportunity 
presented itself. Tecaughnetanego started 
on an excursion down the St. Lawrence, 
taking Smith with him, to Montreal, and when 
the old man had disposed of his furs, and was 
nearly ready to return, Smith succeeded in 
secreting himself until the old man was goue, 
when he delivered himself up to the French 
commander, and in a few weeks was ex- 
changed with some other prisoners, and 
returned to his friends, who had long supposed 
him dead. 


The degrees of crime are thus defined: “ He 
who steals a million is only a financier. Who 
steals a half a million is only a defaulter, 
Who steals a hundred thousand is a rogue. 
Who steals fifty thousand isa knave. But he 
who steals a pair of boots or a loaf of bread is 
a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and deserves 
to be lynched.” 
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‘CHURCHILL'S GRAVE. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


_ [Charles Churchill was the son of Rev. Charles 
Churchill, and was born in 1731, He recéived a 
liberal education, and was elected to his father's 
place as curate. He was very ambitious, and 
éspoused the political interests of Wilkes. He left 
the church, and became a speculative infidel. He 
‘wrote the Rosciad, which is said to have caused a 


aged thirty-four. Lord Byron visited Churchill's 
grave, and thereupon wrote a very simple but 
touching poem. We make an extract: 
“I stood beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
_ With not the less of sorrow and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 
With name clearer than the names unknown 
That lay unread around it; and I asked 
The gardener of the ground, why it might be, 
That for this plant strangers his memory tasked 
Through the thick deaths of half a century? 
‘And thus he answered :—‘ Well, I do not know 
‘Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims 80; 
He died before my day of sextonship, 
And I had not the digging of this grave.’ 
And is this all? I thought. And do we rip 
The veil of immortality, and crave 
I know not what of honor and of light 
Through unborn ages to endure this blight, 
So soon and so successless ?”” 


| The scene of Lord Byron at the grave of Churchill 
ds highly poetical and impressive. } 
x. 
‘He was a preacher of the olden times, 
‘ He dropped the gown ambition’s paths to tread, 
He wildly dreamed, and wrote his dreams in rhymes, 
Nor meagre praise awarded they who read. 
Il. 
‘His mind colossal towered aloft, and warred 
_. With creeds, and systems, and the ways of men; 
He saw his name among the famous starred, 
And deemed immortal were his harp and pen. 
III. 
He turned his back upon’the’Holy One, 
- To add a boldness to his rising fame: 


Religion mocked, and what he craved he won, 
.. And what he won, he gloated o’er—a name. 


Vv. 
He, too, a poet, and the greatest, save 
The bard of Avon, that his tongue had known; 
To his majestic muse the nations gave 
A fame a monarch might be proud to own. 


vi. 
His star rose not; but high in heaven shone 
. The sudden flash of its eclipsing glare; 
He sought his grave, whose wondrous course alone 
Resembled his, awhile to ponder there. 


Vili. 
He little deemed that grave almost unknown, 
(Though sometimes came a pilgrim to the spot,) 
Or that the poet’s was an humble stone, 
And few could tell if it were his or not. 


Yet so it was. His name was now a word 
That meant but little, and the idle fame, 
For which he gave his hopes of heaven, was heard 
But seldom spoken, bards of nobler name 
Ix. 
Had followed fast, and he had given to man 
No pious thoughts, no elevating schemes, 
That after-ages with delight might scan 
And catch an inspiration from his dreams. 
x. 
The bard of Newstead gazed in pensive thought 
Upon that grave, and there God’s lesson read, 
‘And of his fature self a vision caunght— 
“ And is this all?” with softened eye, he said. 
xI. 
Ah, sadder this than dirge or funeral pall, 
Or rites funeteal where the yew trees wave! 
All know their future resting-place, not all 
That cold oblivion has for them a grave. 
The great Creator reigns supreme; the same 
Through circling ages roll his just decrees; 
His glory shines an all-consuming flame, 
Nor may Ambition link her name with his. 
XIII. 
So must have run the bard of Newstead’s thought, 
For truth revealed before the skeptic® stood; 
And there are times when impious men are brought 
To read the Scriptures in the works of God. 


Iv. 


Some years had passed since his ascendant star 
Blazed on the isle whose navies rule the wave, 

‘When called to mind a courtly traveller 

His old renown, while passing near his grave. 


* Lord Byron added to his many errors the sin 
‘of unbelief. He even doubted the immortality of 
the soul, in his early life, but was at last fully con- 
vinced of it, by reflecting on the action of the 
mind. His unbelief made him very unhappy, as 
his poems show. 
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MABEL VAUGHN’S REVENGE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


THose who knew Mabel Vaughn best, be- 
lieved that her mind would not survive her 
husband’s loss. She was one of those strong- 
willed, matter-of-fact women whose reason is 
most easily wrecked by any violent head-flaw, 
as one of your heavy, headstrong vessels goes 
down in astorm that a lighter craft outrides 
in safety. And Mabel adored her husband. — 

It is a mistake to suppose that imagination 
induces to insanity, for, while it terrifies with 
false ills, it also pictures possible ones, and 
thus by its buoyancy and foreseeing blunts 
the first shock of affliction. 

Mabel Vaughn, though lacking the shield- 
ing wings of this soaring creature, had yet her 
shield, more precious, and O, how fair! Steal- 
ing into the hushed chamber, climbing over 
the sick bed, peering into the glazing eyes, 
caressing the cold hands, standing by the 
coffin with grieved, childish wonder, was a 
little boy with silken, sunny hair, with solemn 
blue eyes, and with clinging little hands that 
would not let his mother forget him. Under 
the waxen eyelids forever closed were eyes 
like that child's eyes, and the hair clustering 
about the pallid forehead was scarcely clouded 
from Charlie’s bright ringlets. 

This child stood between the mother and 
chaos, Lying by night on the cold grave 
with the storms beating over her and drench- 
ing her long, unbound hair, it was the thought 
of him that drew her up and home. Poring 
with wild grief over old letters and keepsakes, 
over the clothes her husband had worn and 
the books he had loved, it was Charlie’s 
grieved lip and brimming eyes that made her 
put them by, and strive to call up a sickly 
smile to comfort the child. 

Then a merciful necessity interposed. Some- 
thing must be done fora living. They owned 
the little cottage and garden on the sea-shore, 
but Captain Vaughn had been @ sailor easy 
and improvident, and thay had nothing else. 
That cottage Mabel would never leave, but 
wae town was near, and there was plain and 
fancy sewing to be got, in both of which she 
excelled; and before the supreme court terme 
there was a good three weeks’ copying which 
Mabel did in a clear, bold hand that delighted 
the eyes of hurried lawyers. 

So the two lived in peace and plenty, hav- 


ing little to do with neighbors, who, indeed; 
were not near; and Mabel taught the child 
herself, and talked to him, and gradually 
wound all the broken tendrils of her affection 
around his young being. 

It must be owned that the neighbors; 
though they respected the young widow, 
sought her as little as she did them. Though 
not forbidding, still she was not social, and 
there was something in her very appearance 
to awe a timid mind. Tall, endowed with a 
rare union of robust strength and graceful 
symmetry, there was something grand and 
tragical in hermake and motions. Her reg- 
ular, noble face was perfectly colorless, and 
lighted by heavy black eyes that seldom 
flashed now, as the beautiful lips seldom 
smiled, except for the boy. Her wealth of 
black hair was always gathered back from her 
face, and no ornament ever relieved the severe 
simplicity of her widow’s dress. 

Many a stroller in that lovely place, many 
a pleasure-seeker floating by on the waters; 
paused to watch these two at their daily 
retreat on the beach. The child loved to be 
there, and Mabel would sit among the rocks 
with her work while he gathered pebbles and 
shells; or she brought his books and taught 
him his lessons in sound of the sea, or more 
rarely she would walk up and down with him 
and tell him of his father, While the boy 
listened with breathless interest, the red sun- 
set that only faintly warmed his mother’s 
stern, dark beauty, seemed to shine through 
his transparent whiteness, to kindle his pale, 
glossy hair into deep gold, to brighten his: 
eyes like jewels; to fuse his whole lovely being 
in light. It was a fair picture. 

So thought Captain Haliday as he looked 
upon it, and he looked often. Sailing in and 
out of the harbor, with rich foreign cargoes, 
bags of fragrant coffee, sugars, oranges, strong 
Indian spices, or more cumbrously laden with 
great planks of rosewood and mahogany, the 
sailor had got to look for the widow’s lonely 
light more eagerly than for the red lantern 
that swung round and round over the reef 
outside. From gradual beginnings he had 
established a sort of acquaintance with her, 
bringing his sewing to her, paying well, but, 
not too liberally, and bringing the boy beau- 
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tiful shells and knick-knacks from ,over the 
sea. 


By-and-by, when everybody else had made 
up their minds about it, Mabel first perceived 
that Captain Haliday was courting her, and 
angry enough was she to see it. His dismis- 


sion was swift and decisive. 


“You'd best come here no more, Captain 
Haliday,” she said, coldly. “I have work 
euongh, and Charlie has toys enough.” 

“Why, Mabel—” he began in pretended 


“TI mean it,” she said firmly, going quietly 
on with her sewing. For they sat on the 
rocks where the sailor had joined them. She 
could see, even with averted eyes, a boat that 
floated up on the tide, and one man on board 
pointing her out to another. In her faithful 
and jealous love the thought of this gossip 
seemed an insult to herself, and a sacrilege to 
the memory of her husband. 

For an instant a frown darkened the cruel, 
handsome face of her suitor, then a smile 
followed as swiftly, and bending suddenly 
toward her he said in a half whisper, “ Mabel, 
will you marry me ?” 

Her heavy black eyes flashed out on his, and 
her face turned scarlet. “No!” she cried. 
“And you are impudent to ask such a thing.” 

The sailor grew pale, and was silent fora 


, moment; then he said in a changed tone, 


“you might at least be civil.” 

“ But to think that I would be false to my 
husband !” she said, indignantly. 

“ Your husband has been dead these three 
years, Mabel, and it’s time you had some one 
to take care of you.” 

“He’s never dead to me,” she said ina 


_ sharp whisper; then, as Charlie came up to 


them from sailing his mimic boat, added, 
“ My boy will take care of me when he grows 
to a man.” 
“What will you do when he goes to sea, 
and leaves you for a year at a time, or longer?” 
“ Goes to sea!” she echoed in terror. “ He’s 


not going to sea.” But she put her arm round 
the child and drew him with a fierce clasp 
close to her side. 

“ He'll go to sea whether you like or not,” 
said the sailor, smiling at her distress. “It 
was in his father, and it’s in him. His father 
ran away when he was ten years old, and 
went to Rio and from there to Antwerp, and 
they didn’t know where the little seamp was 
till he came back two years after with a face 
as brown as mine, and a clay pipe stuck in his 
mouth. It's no use, Mabel. You can no 


more keep a born sailor off the sea than you 
can keep ducks out of water, if they can reach 
it.” 

The widow took the small, sweet face be- 
tween her shaking hands. “ Charlie, will you 
go away to sea, and leave mother alone ?” 

“Yes, mama,” he lisped. “ When I’m big I 
will go to.sea, and bring you home shells and 
guava jelly.” 

She turned angrily upon Captain Haliday, 
as though he were to blame for the child’s 
predilection. 

“ Better make up your mind to it,” he said, 
hastily suppressing the smile with which he 
had been watching her. “Go he will. And 
if you would only say yes to me,the boy 
would do well. He could go in my ship, and 
you could go with him whenever you wanted 
to.” 

She started up with a gesture of angry 
impatience. 

“ You don't know how fond I am of you, 
Mabel,” he urged. 

“Never! never!” she cried, passionately ; 
and snatching the boy up into her arms as 
lightly as though he had been a child of one 
year instead of six, she turned away and 
walked hurriedly toward the house. 

The baffled suitor gazed until the door 
closed after her, bis face full of anger but ad- 
miration also. “ When she says no, she means 
it,” he said, sighing heavily as he turned 
away. “ Vaughn was a white-faced, chicken- 
hearted fellow, but I-envy him, I declare.” 

And with one more glance toward the 
closed door and curtained window, he went 
away to town, and then to his ship, and so off 
to distant lands. And all the time a slow 
feeling of hate was growing up where the love 
had been. 

There were no more walks on the sea-shore 
for little Charlie, and no more tales of his 
father’s travels and adventures; but the 
mother set herself steadfastly to work to root 
out the feelings which her own training had 


fostered, perhaps, but whose seeds were not 
of her planting. When the boy was old 
enough, he was put into the office of a civil 
engineer, and as he prospered there, his 
mother congratulated herself on having over- 
come the danger she had dreaded. He lived at 
home, only taking his dinners in town,and if he 
went away early and came back late, she took 
for granted that his business required all his 
time, and asked him no questions. He was 
steady and affectionate,and she was happy, and 
proud of him, her handsome, high spirited boy. 
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Coming home one evening Charlie found 
the cottage a perfect bower of flowers and 
fresh spring green. Tender May foliage quiv- 
ered like a mist of golden green on dark ever- 
greens framing the pictures, looping the 
curtains, filling large vases on the hearth and 
in the windows, and wreathing even the doors. 
Hot-house roses and heliotrope shed their rich 
sweetness on the air, and where the table 
was spread in the pretty parlor, bunches of 
English violets lay by the plates, and a string 
of crimson pansies hung round the glass plate 
of honey, and just dipped their deep-tinted’ 
bells in the amber sweetness. A little feast 
was spread on the snowy cloth, and, conspic- 
uous in the centre, a birthday cake which 
Mabel had brought that very day from the 
confectioner’s, 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Charlie, paus- 
ing on the threshold, “ how beautiful !” 

A smile of almost girlish brightness played 
on her lips, and her eyes were full of eager 
pleasure. 

“If you have forgotten your birthday, I 
haven’t,” said she. “ You are eighteen years 
old to-day.” 

“And this is all for me?” he cried, flinging 
down his cap, and tossing back his sunny 
brown hair. “ You make me feel like a king, 
mother dear. And everything so lovely! I 
didn’t know you were such an artist.” 

She watched his bright face with fond de- 
light, more than repaid for her labor of love 
by his pleasure init. They seated themselves 
at table in the gayest of moods, and after sup- 
per drew their chairs out into the portico and 
sat talking in the lingering sunset. 

The sea stretched broad before them, softly 
heaving with a vague unrest, as though an 
excess of happiness throbbed under the rosy 
waves that blushed under the sky. Lines of 
fine foam that sparkled like flame crept up 
the beach, and far away, a ship came slowly 
up, every sail set to catch the faint breeze, 


the whole pyramid of canvas glowing in the 
warm light. 

“Now if I were a girl, mother,” Charlie 
said, leaning back in his chair, and watching 
_ the light clouds overhead melt from one lovely 
form to another, and yet another, “if I were 
a girl, I should be out of my time to-day, and 
could do as I please.” 


She watched him, smiling, his face of girlish 
fairness lighted up with the sunset blush, his 
bright, roving eyes drinking in all the beauty 
of the sky. “As you please, Charlie? And 
how would that be?” 
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“T hardly know what a girl of eighteen 
would be most anxious to do,” he laughed. 

“And what is a boy of eighteen most anx- 
jous to do?” she persisted. 

The blush deepened in the boy’s face, and 
he moved uneasily in his chair. “O, differ- 
ent persons want different things,” he an- 
swered, his glance forsaking the clouds, and 
seeking the ship that came up like a rosy 
cloud over the sparkling waters. 

A swift change passed over the mother’s 
face, and her eyes became keen. “What 
would you rather do, Charlie?” she asked, in 
a low tone. 

He looked at her in surprise. “O, I’m well 
enough, mother. I don’t want to trouble you,” 
he said, hesitatingly. 

“TI wish you would tell me what you like 
best,” she said calmly, but looking very pale. 
“T want you to be contented.” 

He looked at her for a moment with a vary- 
ing color; then, as though unable to bear her 
fixed gaze, went and stood behind her chair 
with his hands on her shoulders, 

“You know I can’t help it, mother,” hée 


said in a passionate whisper. “It was born in 
me.” 


A strong shiver passed over her form, but 
she said nothing. 

He waited a moment, then slipped down at 
her feet, resting his head in her lap. “Don’t 
think me ungrateful, mother. I have tried 
hard to overcome these feelings, and I will 
never gratify them without your consent. I 
know you would be lonely without me, and I 
don’t forget how much you have done for me. 
But you can never know how the sea fasci- 
nates me, how I long to be on it. I haven't 
said anything because I knew your feelings, 
but I Ne at night and listen to the surf, and 
when I see the ships come and go, my heart 
aches.” 

A shaking hand lay among the tumbled 
eurls of his hair, but there was no reply. 

He went on after a moment. “I don’t 
spend all my time at the office, mother. We 
don’t go in till nine, except when we are to 
go out surveying, and we leave at five. Every 
day I go down to the wharves among the 
shipping; and, mother, if you knew how I 
long to sail away in one of them, you'd pity 
me. To think of the beautiful lands that I 
shall never see—and to think of being all my 
life cooped ‘up in a dull office drawing plans, 
or out measuring off land, instead of tossing 
over the ocean, and seeing all’ that. I have 
read about. It is too much!” 
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Dropping lower his face into her lap, the 
boy burst into a passion of tears. 

The hand trembled still more that smoothed 
his hair, and something like a moan broke 
from the widow’s lips. 

Charlie recovered himself presently. “ Cap- 
tain Haliday would take me as second 
mate—” he began. 

“Captain Haliday!” cried Mabel, fiercely. 
“ Has he been coaxing you away ?” 

“Indeed not, mother!” he answered, look- 
ing at herin surprise. “I needed no coaxing 
to want to go, and no coaxing could make me 
go without your consent. But he knows, 
and he only said this in case—” 

The mother rose wearily. “We'll talk no 
more to-night, Charlie. Let the matter rest. 
PU think it over,”—turning be 
could not see her face. 

With a cry of joyful surprise he sprang up 
to embrace her. 

“No, no!” she said faintly, putting him 
away, still not looking at him. 

He was used to obeying her, and only stood 
and watched her as she slowly went toward 
her room, entered, and closed the door after 
her. She stumbled once in going, but the 
boy had not seen her face, and thought it was 
but her long dress, or a stool in her path, and 
after waiting for awhile, he went out on the 
beach and walked up and down, weaving fair 
visions in the purple twilight. His confes- 
sions had relieved him; and though he sighed 
now and then “poor dear mother!” he soon 
forgot the regret in his new hopes. 

And while he dreamed, the flowers of his 
birth-day fete faded, and the boughs drooped ; 
and Mabel Vaughn fought her misery alone. 

Charlies looked at his mother anxiously 
when they met the next morning. She ap- 
peared about as usual, and did not refer to 
their evening conversation till just as he went 
out. Then, following him to the door she 
said, “ Charlie, ask Captain Haliday to come 
out to see me to-day.” 

A light flashed into his eyes, but he went 
on without venturing a word, One fortnight 
from that day Charles Vaughn sailed for 
England with Captain Haliday. 

“]t’s only for three months,” he said, with 
an effort at cheerfulness, “and I shall be back, 
you know. But, mother, be sare you put a 
light in the porch window when it’s time for 
us to come, so that if we come up at night, I 
may see it.” 

“ Yes, Charlie.” 

Three months after Charlie came home, 


full of delight with his voyage, and with see- 
ing his mother again. 

“T saw your light, mother, though it was 
midnight when we came in sight of it. You. 
didn’t forget.” 

She did not tell him that for every night of 
the last month she had placed that lamp, ’ 
weeping bitterly the while. 

The next voyage was a longer one, and it 
was a full year before the young sailor re- 
turned. Night after night in summer or win- 
ter, the lonely widow went out to walk the 
beach, wildly weeping, trembling in storms, 
stretching her arms out over the darkened sea 
that somewhere rocked on its bosom the one 
darling and stay of her life. It gave him back 
to her safely in due time. 

“The captain took Minnie this time,” 
Charles said as he sat talking with his mother, 
having related his adventures. “ He’s a hard 
man, harder than I thought, but she can do 
anything with him. I never saw a man idol- 
ize a child so.” 

| “She is his-only child,” sighed the mother. 
“And his wife died when she was born.” 

“ Yes, and a smart little thing she is, mother, 
and as pretty as a picture. We sailors call 
her the queen of the ship. Some day you 
shall be the queen of myship. In afew years 
I shall be ship-master, the Collins’ have prom- 
ised me, and then you are to go with me.” 

The mother smiled fondly. How handsome 
he was, how full of life; and hope, and love for 
her! How all his plans clustered around her 
as their centre. It was a joy tosee him so 
happy and satisfied. And so with an easier 
heart than ever before she sent him on his 
third trip,a six months’ one. They were only 
going to the Southern States and Rio, maybe 
a little further. It was fall,and with spring 
they would be home again. 

Spring came, and the mother set about her 
joyful preparations for his reception. The 
ship had been spoken and would bein ina 
day or two. Then it was seen down the 
harbor, waiting for a tow-boat. A few hours 
at most and her boy would be in her arms. 

Mabel went about her house in a tremor of 
joy. It was Charlie’s twenty-first birthday, 
too, that fourteenth of May. How beautiful 
that he should come on such aday. Every- 
thing in the house was shining and sweet, and 
in her son’s bed-room on the little white- 
draped toilet table was a case containing the 
mother’s special birthday gift—a sparkling 
new gold watch, bought with savings every 
cent of which she had earned herself. Not 
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one dollar of his money had she used; it was 
all put by for him. 

The sun went down and the stars came out, 
and in the deepening twilight a ship went up 
the harbor like a ghost. Charlie’s ship, no 
doubt. He would be home in an hour. She 
hurried into the house from her watch on the 
beach, and newly-arranged everything. The 
coffee must be spoiled with waiting; she 
poured it out, and made fresh. She smoothed 
the table-cloth anew, and looked again into 
the pretty bedroom, and at the shining -gift. 
She was very proud of that. 

Mabel was so happy that no one would have 
known her. Her pale, stern dignity seemed 
quite gone. She moved hurriedly about, a 
smile on her lips, and a dewy light in her eyes. 
A soft flush warmed her cheeks, and some- 
times a snatch of an old song would rise to 
her lips. Then she would hush herself and 
listen eagerly. Her heart was strangely soft- 
ened that night. She almost felt that she could 
pray, were she not soagitated. But she must 
not lose his first foot-fall even for praying. 
So she sat thinking, something in this wise. 

After they had had their supper, and their 
talk, and Charlie had seen his watch, and had 
looked at the box of new shirts; and hand- 
kerchiefs she had made for him, all fine enough 
for any gentleman, and after he had gone to 
bed and she had stolen in to look again on 
him as he slept and softly kiss his bronzed 
cheek, then Mabel thought she would like to 
thank God, and to have a good happy cry all 
to herself. 

She was not religious, this woman. She 
lacked the reverence and spirituality which 
make half of our sex pious, and the weak sen- 
timentality which the other half mistake for 
piety, and she wouldn’t be frightened into 
making any sort of pretence. But she was 
honest and true, and, in her way, was tender 
to the poorand the suffering, and when a 
religious impulse struck her, it was genuine. 

Hours passed, and Charlie came not. That 
must have been some other ship, then. He 
would not linger a moment. Midnight came. 
No matter; he came home as late after his 
first voyage. She walked down the road al- 
most a mile, then tarned back. One o’clock, 
two o’clock, still no Charlie. It was too bad 

_ he didn’t come on his birthday, after all. All 
night she watched, 

Morning dawned clear and bright, and 
Mabel renewed all her preparations, sprinkled 
the drooping flowers, and re-set the table. 
From her sleepless night she had come with 
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a brighter, dryer eye, and a more unsteady 
hand. This suspense and expectation were 
exciting. The sun came up over the sea, 
changing it to fire, 

At last! at last! Round a distant turn of 
the road came a slight figure in a sailor’s 
dress. “He is coming, he is coming!” she 
almost screamed in her wild delight, not 
daring to go out yet till she could calm her- 
self. She closed her eyes an instant, then 
opened them with her heart in her mouth. 
Had she been deceived? No, he came nearer. 
It must be Charlie! 

A pang caught her heart. Charlie always. 
ran when he got near, but this man walked 
slowly with his head averted. Mabel sat down 
and watched him, she could not stand. As 
he came slowly up to the little gate he lifted 
his face, and she recognized Ned Williams, 
one of Charlie’s shipmates. 

With an involuntary ery she started up and 
stood looking at him when he entered the 
room, but speaking no word. 

He sank into the first chair. “ Do sit down, 
Mrs. Vaughn,” he said hoarsely; “and don’t 
look at me that way, or I can’t tell you. I’ve 
got bad news.” 

For a minute she seemed choking in the 
effort to speak, Then she cried out in a 
strange, sharp voice, “ Is my Charlie sick? Is 
he in the ship sick? You wouldn’t dare to 
leave bin sick among strangers!” 

The man slowly shook his head. “Charlie 
isn’t sick, Mrs, Vaughn.” 

“Speak!” she cried, wildly, catching his 
arm. 

“Charles is in the sea,” he faltered out. 

She did not start, she only seemed to stiffen, 
and said no word, but stared at him. He 
mistook her quiet for calmness, and taking 
courage, went on: 

“ He’ll never come home again, poor fellow ! 
He was drowned off H. Island.” 

She\made no sound, but dropped like a log 
at his feet. 

For days kind hands ministered to the be- 
reaved one, she unconscious of bereavement 
and ministrations. She was stupefied, ate 
nothing, and scarcely spoke, but lay silent 
and pallid as marble, her eyes vacantly follow- 
ing the motions of those abouther. But after 
a week she began to grow restless, and went 
about her house as though expecting some 
one. Every night she placed her lamp in the 
window for the lost voyager who would never 
return to see that signal of love. 

Those who had been with her went away, 
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since she seemed capable of taking care of 
herself, and averse to company, and she was 
left alone. 

Half demented as she was, she was yet quiet 
and harmless, and more confused and stunned 
than crazy. Still the neighbors “ kept an eye 
on her,” as they expressed it, and some one 
dropped in for a moment almost every day. 

A fortnight passed in this manner, and 
Captain Haliday’s ship had sailed again. The 
day it went an old woman, Ned Williams's 
mother, came out to see Mabel. 

“T’ve come to tell you what I think you 
ought to know, Mabel,” she said. “Some 
people advised me not to, but I always have 
maintained that you have a right to know 
the whole truth. I waited till Captain Hali- 
day got off, and now I shall tell you. Why, 
half of his men have left him this trip, and 
good for him. My Ned said he wouldn't go 
with him again to own his ship. They all 
thought so much of Charlie.” 

Mabel stared at. her visitor with a frown 
coming on her brow, and raised her hand to 
her head in her odd. way. 

“Does your head ache ?” asked the woman. 

“No, I think not, it feels tight as though 
there were a band round it.” 

“ Well, I’m going to tell you how Charlie 
died.” 

Mabel’s eyes opened wide and were fixed 
on the other, and her breath came quicker. 

“You see they had a storm off the coast 
somewhere about a week before they arrived 
here, and when it cleared off they came in 
sight of a wreck on some reefs. Myson Ned 
was there, you know, and he told me all about 
it. ‘There were people on this wreck, it was a 
passenger ship, and they had up signals of 
distress. Well, the sea was high, and the 
captain hadn’t a mind to help them, but the 
men were determined to, and Charlie among 
the foremost. At last the captain gave in and 
said, crossly enough, that two of the men 
might go if they'd risk their necks in that sea. 
They launched the boat, and Charlie and my 
Ned went. It was a hard pull, Ned said, but 
at last they reached the wreck and took off 
what they could. The others prayed, and 
begged, and threw themselves into the water, 
and nearly swamped the boat, but the boys 
took only what they thought safe, and prom- 
ised to go back for the others. Well, they 
reached the ship at last, and got the poor 
creatures abvard, and were for starting again, 
but the captain said they shouldn’t. He didn’t 
want to wait any longer, and night was com- 
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ing, and it wasn’t a nice coast to be on. So 
he ordered them aboard ; and Ned had toobey. 
But Charlie wouldn’t, and, he talked and 
begged, till at last the captain told him he 
might go if he’d go alone, No sooner said 
than done, and off the poor fellow started. 

But no one man could row there, Ned said, 
and before he had got a quarter of a mile the 
boat capsized, and Charlie went out of sight. 
The men drew hard breaths, but the captain 
wouldn’t let them launch the other boat and 
go to save him. Ina few minutes they saw 
the boat bottom up and Charlie clinging to it, 
and then he climbed on to it, and shouted for 
help. But the captain took out his pistol and 
told the men to steer out to sea, and threat- 
ened to shoot the first one that disobeyed. 
He said the boat was drifting on to the reefs 
where he couldn’t follow, and that if Charlie 
threw away his life he wouldn’t throw away 
his. And so they steered offand left the poor 
boy shouting after them for help. Ned says 
he heard him for half an hour, and can’t yet 
get the sound out of his ears.” 

In the interest of telling her story the wo- 
man seemed to forget to whom she was re- 
lating it, till she was recalled. As she ended, 
Mabel threw up her arms with a wild shriek, 
and rushed out of the house. 

For six months there was no more violent 
inmate of the B—— hospital for the insane than 
Mabel Vaughn. Had she been less strong, 
her violence would have killed her, but she 
had a frame of iron. She was wild always 
with one idea; her son was not dead, but was 
starving and thirsting out on the sea, and 
crying to her to help him. She was found, 
after hearing the story of her boy’s desertion, 
far down the harbor in a boat, rowing with the 
frenzied idea of saving him, and ever since 
her effort had been to reach the sea. 

But after six months of this frenzy she be- 
came suddenly quiet. After a few weeks of 
trial, there seemed no need of confining her 
longer, and she was sent home. 

It is doubtful if she was perfectly sane, or 
if it were merely the cunning of insanity; 
and certainly, solitude and the old scenes did 
not tend to restore her. But she raved no 
more. One idea alone possessed her, and that 
was revenge. 

Captain Haliday loved his daughter with a 
strength scarcely less than Mabel’s for her 
son; with the difference that hers had been a 
proud affection, and his was an abject one. 
All the good in his coarse, brutal nature was 
clustered around this affection for the lovely, 
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happy girl who seemed the only one in the 
world who either loved or respected him. He 
knew that others shrank from him, but when 
Minnie flung her white, dimpled arms around 
his neck, and kissed his sunburnt face, he 
could laugh at the world. 

This girl should be a great lady, he resolved, 
and lavishly he spent upon her. Not a lady 
in town wore richer silks or rarer laces than 
this miss of thirteen; her jewel-case glittered 
with many a costly bauble, her piano was 
inlaid, and had pearl keys, her saddle-horse 
was a model of elegance, her little pony car- 
riage the observed of. observers. She - had 
visited all parts of the world with her father, 
and could chatter in halfa dozen languages. 

Captain Haliday made himself a slave to 
the girl, and, had she been less amiable, would 
have fared hardly. But she was happy and 
affectionate, and loved her father with all her 
heart. 

Mabel fixed her wild eyes on this girl. She 
saw not her innocence and loveliness, she saw 
only what was dearest to the man who had 
left her boy to perish on the ocean, depriving 
her of even the dreadful certainty of his death, 
but giving her forever that maddening vision 
ofhim crying for help, and crying in vain. 
That cry in ber ears drowned all other sounds, 
that sight before her eyes shut out all pity. 
But she guarded herself, going quiet, and like 
one resigned. 

Captain Haliday was going on a voyage to 
China, and, to his delight, Minnie proposed to 
accompany him. “I want to see the little 
feet of the women, and see tea grow, and to 
hear the Chinamen jabber, papa. I’m all ready. 
When do you sail ?” 

“You'll have to wait a fortnight for me, 
beauty,” he said, fondly stroking her dark 
curls. “But, 1 promise you, you'll find no- 
body there to chatter faster than you, or with 
prettier feet, by George!” 

“Well, papa, don’t lose anytime, I’m in 
haste to go, good-by. I'm going out to have 
a ride on Lightfoot.” 

“ Be careful, pet,” he said, kissing her. 

She laughed at the thought of fear, and ran 
to get ready. Half an hour after, he saw her 
ride off in company with a young lady friend. 
She looked back with a smile on her bright 
face, threw him a kiss from her fingers, then 
touching up her horse, trotted gayly out of 
sight. 

The afternoon passed, and she did not re- 
turn. Inquiries were made toward evening. 
No one had seen her return, but her horse was 
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in his stall. The groom said that Lightfoot 
came round to the stable alone, and he put 
him up without any misgivings, as Miss Min- 
nie often sent him round so when there was 
no one at hand to take him. He noticed that 
the creature seemed to have been ridden hard, 
but that also happened sometimes. Further 
inquiries showed that the horse had been seen 
galloping through the streets riderless. Min- 
nie’s friend was called on, but knew nothing 
of her, except that just as they started on 
their ride they had a disagreement about 
something, and getting into a fret, had sep- 
arated, Minnie riding off by herself in the 
direction of the seashore. Search was made 
through the town and environs, and along the 
shore, and Mabel Vaughn was called on for 
information. She was just putting on her 
things to goin town. She had seen a young 
lady ride down the shore toward the cliffs in 
the afternoon, and about an hour after had 
seen a riderless horse rash back again toward 
town. She did not know the young lady, and 
was not sure it was the same horse that went 
back, but on thinking it over, had coneluded 
to go in town and tell what she had seen. 

There was no sign of the girl that night, or 
the next day. Rewards were offered, telegrams 
sent, advertisements printed, and every inch 
of the shore searched. Since the horse might 
have thrown her over the cliffs, the water was 
dragged far around. 

Ifa thought of suspicion ever glanced to- 
ward Mabel, her manner quite threw it off. 
She was quite calm, and as no one expected 
her to express much sympathy for Captain 
Haliday, her cool word of pity for the girl was 
eonsidered enough. Some imaginative per- 
sons fancied they heard loud laughter from 
her cottage at night, and saw her running up 
and down the beach with gestures, but they 
found little credence. 

After a week of fruitless search a strange 
whim seized Captain Haliday. This great 
affliction had proved the weakness of his ap- 
parently stony nature. He dared not be 
alone, he sought pity and re-assurance like a 
child; he shrank with terror from the very 
revelations which he sought. He had a long- 
ing to speak to Mabel. From the first, the 
disappearance of his child had seemed to him 
a judgment, and, without believing Mabel 
connected with it as an actor, be yet had a 
superstitious fancy that he should never find 
Minnie till he had begged forgiveness from 
Charlie’s mother. Since the boy’s loss he had 
shunned her like the plague, and had never 
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met her face to face; but now, as he prowled 
and watched about the shore among the rocks, 
he took courage and walked up to Mabel’s 
door. 


She had not seen him, and called out “come. 


in,” without knowing who her visitor was. 

It was an awful face he saw as she rose 
upright on his entrance. Thin and deathly 
white, with pinched features and sunken 
mouth, she looked more a ghost than a woman. 
Her hair, no longer black, but perfectly white, 
was drawn tightly back, and only her eyes 
kept their old fire. But the tall form was 
still erect, and she drew it to its full height as 
he entered. 

“ Mabel,” he said, piteously, “I couldn’t 
rest till I had come to ask your forgiveness.” 

“Where is my son, Tom Haliday?” she 
cried out. 

He recoiled, but took heart again. “I 
couldn’t help it, Mabel. If we had got out 
the other boat it would have been swamped, 
and the wind was blowing us on to the reefs. 
I didn’t want the boy to go. I tried to coax 
him off,” he whined, inabject humility. “I’m 
so broken down about my little girl, I think 
you might pity me. I’d give all my money, 
and both arms off my body, to find her alive.” 

“TI would give my life to find my son, dead 
or alive,” said Mabel, sternly. 

Then as the sailor began his weak pleadings 
again, a change came over her. Her stately 
calm broke up into a strange, nervous tremor. 
She smiled fitfully, and seemed scarcely able 
to restrain a laugh. 

“Come, come, captain,” she said, at last. 
“ Don’t whine any more, and I'll forgive you, 
And to prove it, I’ll give you alittle boat-ride. 
Come.” And she beckoned him out of the 
house. 

“ Regular crazy,” he muttered, but followed 
her. Ifshe should try to play him any prank, 
he was the stronger, and a good swimmer, 
and he felt curious to know what she would 
do. Besides, a vague suspicion began to creep 
into his mind, that perhaps she knew more 
than he had thought about his child. He 
saw that he had mistaken her strength, as she 
bent to the oars, for the boat shot like an 
arrow out into the harbor. 

A little further up the harbor than Mabel’s 
home, and out in the midst, was a little grassy 
island over which the water flowed at high 
tide, leaving only a bunch of rocks visible in 
the centre. No one ever visited this place, 
for there were shallows all around it, and the 
earth was soft and oozy. He had not thought 
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to come there, even in searching for Minnie, 
since it was further up than he would expect 
to find her if she were in the water at all. 
But Mabel steered straight for the island. 

“ve got a little entertainment for you out 
here,” she said, gleefully. “We'll soon be 
there.” 

She looked so wild that he began to be 
afraid of her, and ventured to propose that 
they should return. “The island is nearly 
covered with water, by this time,” he said. 
“ Let us go back and wait till low tide.” 

“We can’t wait,” she ae “See, the 
cloth is spread.” 

Turning to look, he saw something spread 
white over the rocks, and while he looked, the 
boat shot up and struck the shore. As he 
landed at her bidding, he saw what seemed a 
sheet spread over a hollow between the rocks, 
and a stone on each corner to keep it down. 
There seemed something under the sheet, 
and as he looked, Captain Haliday turned 
purple in the face, as though going into a fit. 

“Mabel Vaughn,” he shouted, “what in 
God’s name is it?” 

“0, look for yourself, captain,” she laughed 
in the same light, airy manner as before. 

He tried to do it, but shrank in horror from 
lifting the sheet. 

« O, lift it, lift it!’ she cried, mockingly. ; 
With a desperate effort he tore away the 
sheet, and there lay a sight of horror. A 
dreadful shadow of his beautiful, lost child 
lay there dead, bound hand and foot, and 
bound between the rocks, so that movement 
had been impossible. There were bands 
around the head, just leaving room for sight 
and breathing, but none for sound. No 
chance for one cry for help. There she had 
lain within’ sound of voices from the ships 
that pasded up and down, lain in pain, in terror, 

in starvation, at last in death. 

“Fiend!” roared the father, turning upon 
the maniac, like a wild beast. But she had 
pushed her boat out, and was flying down 
the harbor. A mocking laugh came back to 
him, and a cry “I have found your child, now 
I’m going to find mine!” 

A few hours after, a boat took off Captain 
Haliday and the awful burden he bore; and 
the next day Mabel was taken far out at sea, 
and carried back to the hospital. 


> 


Sure and sincere truth is heaven’s pathway ; 
to meditate on truth in order to practise, it is 
to discover the pathway and the duty of man. 
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More precious than gold the words she spake— 
Words never uttered till doomed to part, 
And they quivered on air from her pallid lips, 
Like blood-drops wrung from a breaking heart, 
As we stood by the brookside ‘neath willows’ shade, 
When the moonlight strange freaks in the branches 
played. 


‘She to her home, and sorrow, and fear, 
I to the battle’s fearful plain ; 
She in silence to weep alone— 
Alas! we might never meet again. 
And the brook seemed hushed—the leaves scarce 


stirred, 
As if they would list to the parting word. 


The wealth of two hearts, that long had kept 
Their secret well, was then freely told; 
And the forms that before had kept aloof, 
Were fast enlocked in each other’s hold; 
And lips that never before might press, 
Were anxious to give the last caress. 


‘She to a cottage, I to a camp— 

Who would suffer most thete was none to tell; 
And death is busy in tranquil walks, 

As where cannon belch forth the breath of hell ! 
And with sorrow the lot of woman is fraught, 
When each hour is one of prayer and thought. 


Ah! hard it was to be doomed to part, 
When life for us was a flowery spring, 
And we tearfully gazed on each other's face, 
Not daring to think what a yéar might bring; 
Though each to the other was firm and leal, 
And our hearts were bound as with links of steel. 


But war waits not upon human love, 

But little it recks of pain or of sorrow; 
To-day there's a battle that must be won, 

And the soldier can never think of to-morrow; 
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And, though bloodless, equally stern is the strife, 
In the daily walks of our earthly life. 


And so ‘neath the moonlight soft and pale, 

With the spray of the willow bending over, 
And the ripple of waters filling our ears, 

And the air perfumed with the blushing clover, 
We parted with blessings, and tears, and prayer, 
And ar emery to hold our next tryst there. 


* * * * * * 


Three years are gone, and a veteran seeks 

The home of his childhood, scarred and brown, 
And he shuts his ears to the weleoming 

That is ringing from hillside, vale and town, 
And hastens away to a leafy maze, 
Where watery lips with the willow plays. 


The moon looks down as it did when last 

He travelled that well-remembered way, 
And the air is soft, and as faintly sweet 

With the clover bloom and the new-mown hay, 
As he reaches the scene where love had birth, 
That to him is the dearest spot on earth. 


But there’s no one to welcome—he calls her name: 
Never before did that signal miss; 
No one to fold him within her arms, 
And repay him, with interest, kiss for kiss; 
And he stoops his hot brow in the tide to lave, 
And falls, in tears, o’er a new-made grave! 


One still upon earth, and one with the stars— 
One reaching aloft, and one bending low, 
Who, when death from her cheeks had kissed the 


rose, 
And her heart grew faint, and her pulse beat slow, 
Breathed a prayer to be laid ‘neath the willows’ 
spray, 
‘That she her love tryst might keep for aye. 


» 


Max BEnToN was lying asleep under the 
elms on Hillsdale Common, when a lively 

.“ Wake up, old boy!” and a slap on the shoul- 
der aroused him. 

“ Hallo! is that you, Sam?” cried Max, ina 
cordial tone, springing up and grasping his 
friend’s hand. “When did you return to 
Hillsdale ?” 
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“ Only a week ago,” replied Sam Maynor, as 
they seated themselves forachat. “But I—” 

“A week!” echoed Max, looking a little 
offended; “why didn’t you let me know of 
your arrival before ?” 

“TI was about to tell you,” said Maynor, 
apologetically, “that my wife and I—you 
remember, I wrote you I married—have been 
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so busy furnishing the cottage which I have 
bought I baven’t had a moment to spare.” 

“ Bought a house?” asked Max, looking 
comically surprised, “ how the deuce did you 
get money to make such a purchase? Mar- 
ried a rieh wile, eh?” 

“No,” denied Sam. “ Lucy is as poor as 
myself. The way in which I have secured 
me a home is this: I paid one hundred dol- 
lars down, and the mortgage, remaining on 
the cottage, I am to clear off by making 
yearly payments. I wish, Max, you would 
marry some good, capable girl, and settle 
down in the cottage next to ours; you can 
buy it on the same terms as I did mine, and 
we could have jolly times together !” 

“So we could,” agreed Max, with anima- 
tion. “ But it would take me forever to get a 
house in this way.” 

“ Not if you had a cheerful, industrious and 
saving wife,’ responded Sam, confidently. 
“There! Ihave just thought of a littie girl 
who would make you a capital wife—pretty, 
smart, and of an excellent disposition! What 
do you say to that, old boy?” giving Max a 
nudge in the ribs. 

“|—I—” stammered Max, “I have already 
picked me out a wife; in fact, I’m guing to be 
married this very week. Will you come to 
the wedding ?” 

“Certainly! But who is the lady ?” 

“I think she is a stranger to you,” replied 
Bentoun—* her name is Abby Kent.” 

“ Heavens !” 

“What do you say heavens in that way, 
for ?” 

His friend seemed loth to. answer, but at 
length he said, seriously : 

“ Max, when you get a home of your own 
you want it to be a pleasant and orderly one, 
I know. You don’t want your hard-earned 
money wasted, do you?” 

“Of course I don’t!” was the other’s ready 
reply, while he wondered what his compan- 
ion was driving at. 

“Then,” said Sam, “don’t marry Abby 
Kent. I know her well,” he quickly added, 
as an angry flush began to burn in Benton’s 
face, “ and can truthfully assure you that, for 
all she makes so neat an appearance, her 
habits are slovenly and extravagant. I learn- 
ed this just as I was on the point of popping 
the question, for I used to court her myself.” 

“You have got some grudge against her 
which makes you speak so,” retorted Max, 
testily. “Ihave never seen any evidence in 
her of the failings you speak about. When I 
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have been at her house, I have many times 
‘observed her ‘assisting her mother in the 
housework, and have particularly noticed her 
neat habits.” 

“This was done to deceive you, Max,” 
maintained Sam. “ Her parents have reared 
her in idleness. It is very seldom she has 
heart or willingness to lighten her old mo- 
ther’s labor. I heard the other day that Mr. 
Kent’s house was mortgaged, and I have no 
doubt it was caused by his daughter's love 
of dress and show.” 

“TI shall marry her,” said Max, a little 
defiantly—* yes, and will take that cottage 
you spoke of, also; and you will find I shall 
have it paid for as soon as you will yours.” 

“fhope and pray that you may be pros- 
perous and happy in your marriage,” replied 
Sam, fervently; “though,” he added to him- 
self, “you never will as her husband, I'm 
afraid.” 

It was not long after Sam Maynor had 
moved into his snug home, that ‘his friend 
Max came with his wife to dwell in the ad- 
joining cottage, which he had purchased by 
the same agreement Maynor had made in 
buying his. There was something attractive 
to Abby in the idea of having a home of her 
own to control; and stimulated by this feeling 
she made the little cottage a model of taste 
and neatness. Stillshe did not hesitate to 
gratify herself, out of her husband’s small 
means, in as rich dresses as her parents had 
indulged her in before her marriage. With 
the glamour of the honeymoon before his 
eyes, and elated with her neat housekeeping, 
Max did not reproach her, for he was proud 
of her looks, and surmised that the beautiful 
and expensive purchases she now made 
would last her for years. But when, after a 
short time, he saw the carelessly kept articles 
in ruin, and she still demanded money to buy 
others, he began to look at reality, feeling if 
she continued her expensive course the debt 
on their home, which he was working so hard 
and ambitiously to pay, would never be 
cleared. 

The despondence, which thus began grad- 
ually to come over his new life, deepened 
when Abby, no longer stimulated by novelty, 
ceased her labors in the cottage. When he 
failed to supply her with all the money she 
wanted, she would complain, regretting that 
she had ever married so poor a man as he 
was, to be nothing but a drudge and live ina 
hut, as she styled her pretty home. Her dis- 
content was heightened by her mother, who 
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HOW SHE SAVED HIM. 


now declared if it had not been for that love- 
in-a-cottage funcy, she might have married 
rich. Thus, poor Max, already seeing his 
error in this foolish marriage, was assuiled 
unceasingly with his wife’s fretfulness and 
neglect. ‘The old adage of “throwing out 
with a spoon what is brought in with a shov- 
el,” was well illustrated by her wastefulness. 
There was no cheerfulness, no pleasant, 
tempting meal to comfort him now, as he re- 
turned at noon or night to his neglected 
home. He still loved Abby, but she gave 
him only light affection, for her vain love of 
dress and show absorbed all her true love, if 
indeed she had even entertained any for him. 
He often asked her to be less extravagant, 
more careful in her housekeeping, but she 
ouly returned him bitter, independent replies, 
little dreaming of the wretchedness she was 
biiuging upon herself and him, A darkness 
was before her, preventing her from seeing 
her faults. Max Benton was not one to com- 
plain much, and pride forbade hii to tell her, 
-as some would in plain terms, of her short- 
coniings; 80 he suffered in silence, and often 
wondered with a shudder what a iew years of 
such a life would make him, 

Max had been married two years, when a 
daughter—a cherub—was born to brighten 
with lier wee, magical presence the desolation 
in his heart and home—yiving, even to its 
light-minded mother, some idea of what true 
joy was. Max was happier than he had been 
since the first days of his marriage, and 
thought, as he held his dimpled baby May on 
his kuee, he would not murmur about his 
mavy disappointments as long as God spared 
her to him. Poor Max! It wasn't a year 
later ere the death angel came to put its seal, 
even while her lips and cheeks were rosy, 
upon the little darling. Its mother went into 
hysterics when she died, but Max helped lay 
his child out, and followed her to her little 
grave in the cemetery withouta tear. Yet 
Sum Manor, who knew his friend’s nature, 
felt that he carried a broken heart beneath 
his outward calmness. He feared, from this 
moment, for the moral safety of his poor 
friend, and his appreheasions were soon real- 
ized. Max had not been in the habit of using 
strong drink, but now all his leisure hours 
were spent in the bar-room, and not a day 
passed but some part of it found him under 
the influeuce of the fatal cup. Sam’s kindly 
efforts to reclaim him were in vain; his wife 
declared that she would leave him if he did 
not relorm; and the mortgagee of his little 


cottage threatened to foreclose if the long due 
payments were not soon cancelled; yet all 
these warnings of shaine had no effect to call 
him back. Max was indifferent to every- 
thing now; he ceased his work almost alto- 
gether, so that want of money was soon felt 
at his once comfortable home. Abby stiil 
lingered there in its wretcheduess, for fear of 
the talk which a separation from him would 
create. When Max returned home it was 
never to hear any gentle remonstrance from 
her on his conduct, but to brave the hard, 
bitter talk which she threw at him. Lately 
he spent his nights where, she knew not, but 
she surmised in the tavern, which privilege 
the landlord allowed him no doubt for being 
the most constant customer ut the bar. 

One afternoon Max came home terribly 
intoxicated, and being more than usually 
enraged at her bitter talk, struck his wile 
violently in the face, and then staggered 
from the house. The wretched wile now 
determined to separate from him, and ouly 
waited for the night to execute her resvive, 
for she feared to go into the street befure 
then on account of her badly bruised face ; but 
having locked the doors to prevent her hus- 
band’s again entering, she sut down to med- 
itation. 

As she was leaving the house that night to 
seek her mother, an involuntary prompting 
caused her to go to the little grape arbor in 
their garden. The perfumed shade of this 
place was so grateful to her feverish pulse, 
that she seated herself there for a little 
while. 

The garden of Sam Maynor joined theirs; 
and soon after entering the arbor she suw Mr. 
Maynor and his wife pass from their house 
out under the fruit trees, where they stopped. 

“Lucy,” she heard him say, “I have got 
good news to tell you. This afternoon [ 
made the last payment on our house aud took 
up the note; and now I am guing to buy you 
the best melodeon that can be found in Hills- 
dale, to pay you for being such a good, care- 
ful little wife; for it is owing to your ecouo- 
my and orderly housekeeping, that I have 
been enabled to free our home from debt so 
much sooner than I expected.” 

Abby was ashamed to listen, but some- 
thing made her continue her breathless atten- 
tion to their conversation. The next mo- 
ment Mrs. Maynor said: 

“Iam very thankful, Sam, both for your 
promised present, and that our dear little 
home is free. Do you know how your friend 
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Max is getting along with the payments on 
‘his cottage ?” 

Abby trembled a little, and a feeling of 
shame was within her as she awaited for 
Sam’s answer. 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Maynor, “he hasn’t 
paid his mortgagee anything for over a year. 
The latter told me this afternoon that he 
could not wait for him any longer, but should 
foreclose immediately. Thank God!” contin- 
ued Sam, fervently, “that I did not marry 
Abby Kent. I could.almost curse the wretch- 


ed woman for the ruin she has brought upon 
one of the best fellows that ever lived. I 
have often wondered, though, if she realized 
that her extravagance and her cheerless 
home was the real cause of his degrading 
habits. How different Max would have been 
with such a wife as you are, Lucy.” 

They passed into their home—the home 
where love and order and happiness dwelt; 
while Abby Benton, sitting till now like a 
statue, wailed out: 

“ O, can it be that I am to blame for all our 
misery? Ican hardly believe it. Yet, Max 
was good and temperate and happy, once; 
and now I remember it. It was in those days 
when I made our home so pleasant and neat. 
Yes, it must be my fault that we are wretch- 
ed, but the light has broken at last, thank 
God. What would I not give to have Max as 
happy and prosperous as Sam Maynor! He 
shall be, if a new and better life on my part 
can make him! But what if it should be too 
late for me to influence him! I cannot bear 
the thought! I will plead with him to re- 
nounce his degrading course, and labor with 
me for home and happiness!” 

She rose, and entered the cottage a new 
being; for the fire in her heart was not the 
vain and worldly one which had created her 
own and husband’s misery, but an animated 
longing to labor for the light and joy of home. 
Max did not return that night—nor until the 
stars were beaming the succeeding one. 
Then he entered what, to his hardly sober 
sense, seemed fairy land. The little kitchen 
was fairly shining with order and neatness. 
The lights were softly burning, the fire was 
glowing brightly from the polished stove; 
while upon the little table, drawn up with its 
snowy drapings before it, was the tempting 
evening meal prepared with a neatness and 
care to which he had long been a stranger. 
The delicious sense of comfort—the great 
surprise of the young man kept him silent. 

80, without a word he suffered his wile to 
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-help him put on the warm, clean suit she had 
prepared, for the one he had on was muddy 
and torn, and then led him to the table where 
the fragrant cup of tea awaited him. She 
could not eat herself—her heart was too full 
of blended hope and fear, so she left the table 


and sat down by the stove opposite Max. 
The kind of spell which had until now been 
upon the young man was dissolved by seeing 
the great tear-drops which gushed from her 
eyes through her half-closed fingers. He was 
beside her in an instant and drew her to his 


heart. 

“Darling!” he said, in a voice that thrilled 
her, “ yesterday I went out unloved and 
despairing from a comfortless home, but now 
you have turned it into a little palace—dress- 
ed me in warm, clean clothes, and placed 
before mesuchasupper! What does it mean, 
Abby ?” 

“Max!” and her arms went around his 
neck—* O dear Max, it means that you are to 
have a true wife hereafter—one to cheer and 
help, and love you! And now,” she added, 
beseechingly, “ promise me to quit the dread- 
ful rum-cup for my sake, dear husband—for 
the sake of the little angel May, say that you 
will.” 

Max Benton could not answer then, for his 
exceeding joy at knowing that this new 
brightness around him was to be continued, 
prevented him from speaking. But with a 
happy look and resolved tone, he said, after a 
little silence: 

“Yes, my dear wife, I will become a tem- 
perate man, and we will strive together for 
the true life which will secure us at last a 
bright eternal one with our little May!” 


A DIRTY LORD. 


The Earl of Surrey, afterwards eleventh 
Duke of Norfolk, who was a notorious gour- 
mand and hard drinker, and a leading member 
of the Beef-steak Club, was so far from cleanly 
in his person, that his servants used to avail 
themselves of his fits of drunkenness—which 
‘were pretty frequent, by the way—for the 
purpose of washing him. On these occasions 
they stripped him as they would a corpse, and 
performed the needful ablutions. He was 
equally notorious for his horror of clean linen. 
One day, on his complaining to Dudley North 
at his club that he had become a perfect mar- 
tyr to rheumatism, and had tried every pos- 
sible remedy without success, the latter wittily 
replied, “ Pray, my lord, did you ever try a 
clean shirt ?” 
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THE DEAD BABE. 


BY GKORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Gently play the shades of twilight 
With the roses on the floor; 
But that infant's foot, so tiny, 
Ne’er will press the carpet more! 
As first pictured, woven fair, 
Still the flowerets freshly bloom ; 
Bat the darling of the household 


Mouilders in the silent tomb. 


Now the woodbine clusters fondly 
Round the mossy window-sill, 


Yet the hand that swung its branches, 
Lieth now forever still. 


Merry tones of coying laughter 
Filled with music all the room, 
But of late, instead of sunshine, 
Lingers there a settled gloom. 
Oft a mother at the t 
Held the treasure in her arms; 
But alas! the leaflets need not 


Whisper now their lulling charms. 
For those blue eyes—O, 80 lovely! 

Closed on earthly things for aye, 
To e’er glow in fairer mansions, 

Brighter than the skies of May ! 
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SAVED. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER 


“So you are engaged, sister mine?” 

“Yes, Gordon, with your consent.” 

Ellen Kingsley’s beautiful face flushed and 
her eyes drooped under the eRe 
of the orbs regarding her. 

“ What if I don’t give it?” 

“O, but you will when you have seen 

Vincent.” 
, “I don’t know,” shaking his head dubiously. 
“Who'll comb my hair, if I do—who’'ll kiss: 
me, I wonder, Miss Ellen? Will you leave 
one you have known all your life, to follow 
the fortunes of a person you have known but 
a few weeks?” 

“T shouldn’t be truthful ifI said I would 
rather stay with you.” 

“Go away, you ungrateful girl!” he said, 
pretending to push her oft his knee upon which 
she was perched. 

“Allow me to suggest, my dear old Gordon, 
that you might get those sisterly offices you 
mentioned performed a great deal better by 
a wife.” 

A quick flash, expressive of mingled doubt 
and desire, passed over his countenance. 

“If L could find that soul of sincerity, 
wed to-morrow.” 

“ You are too mistrustful of us, Gordon.” 

“Experience has made me so, Did you 
3 


‘(God pity them!) are hells. Let me recapitu- 


ever, Ellen, enter into a mathematical calcu- 
lation of the amount of connubial bliss 
enjoyed by your acquaintances and friends?” 

Indeed. Tam not over-fond fom 
ematics.” 

“Ihave. Out of twenty marriages among 
them, two are really blissful and enlightened, 
four have medium happiness, ten have what 
is better in its results than the dissatisfaction 
and unrest: of celibacy, the remaining four 


late and place them in arithmetical figures. 
At this estimate, out of every hundred of 
these partnerships, 
10 are undeniably happy, 
20 are ‘seated in the mean,’ 
50 are miserable generally, 
20 are utterly wretched. 
100 
1 opine that this approximates to the reality 
throughout the country.” 
“Your cool, business method of putting 
things makes me shiver, Gordan.” 
“Now, Ellen, will you slip your’ neck 
through the matrimonial noose, when there 
are so many Chances against you? Nothing 
less than acomplete union will satisfy you 
and me.” 
“Gordon; I don’t believe itis quite so much 
of a lottery as you make out.” 
* Why not ?” 
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“ Becuuse—” and she hesitated, . . 

“Because what ?” 

“You made the estimate fom the stand- 
point of old bachelorhood.” 

He laughed. 

“Admitted.” 

“What would not make yours, might an- 
other’s happiness, Our ideas of it areas un- 
like as our ideas of heaven, One man is 
content if his help-meet cooks good dinners 
and sees that his hose and linen are in proper 
order. You take a higher view, and say, she 
must understand my intellectual tastes and 
wants, must be capable of sympathizing with 
the finer emotions of my nature, as well as 
meet and minister to my physical necessities.” 

“After all, we are very much alike, and can 
reach tolerably accurate conclusions in relation 
to the sum total.” 

“But, Gordon, I don’t like to have you 80 
eynical. The old ballad of ‘John Anderson, 
my Joe’ has more parallels in our actual, 
work-day world than you think; and they 
ought to charm you out of the bitter spirit 
of captiousness that possesses you. Don’t 
you remember Aunty Shaffer? Aftera con- 
jugal life of sixty years, she was separated 
from her husband by poverty and the unkind- 
ness of children. She pleaded with streaming 
eyes: 

“* Give me back to him—T’ll live on one po- 
tato a day, if you'll let us be together,’ 

“Another, plain in form and feature, uncouth 
in manner; but with alight in her face that 
for the moment rendered it lovely, said: 

“* My old man and me can’t live apart. I 
am as unhappy as I can be when he is away. 
1 should die if he were taken from me.’” 

“Go on, Ellen—I like to hear you. Those 
sayings are as refreshing as a breeze straight 
from the courts of Heaven.” 

His face was warm with the reflex glory 
that fell upon him. 

“Are you convinced?” 

“That these old ladies belonged to the for- 
tomate, ten? yes—that you are a darling 
sister ? yes.” 

“ You are incorrigible.” 

“Tam thirty-two and have seen much of 
society, I have nodesire, however, to dampen 
your youthful enthusiasm. Come, tell me 
about this Vincent of yours. When shall I 
see him?” 

“Next week.” 

“And you love him better than me?” 

Yes.” 

“And you want me to love him better than 
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I do you?”. with a twinkle in his fine gray 


eyes. 


“No, indeed, Gordon.” 

“ Selfish little Ellen !” 

The affection existing between them was 
stronger and more fervent than is felt by most 
brothers and sisters. Since their father’s death, 
Ellen had yielded him the obedience andrever- 
ence of achild. For the past three months he 
had been necessarily absent from home; and, 
during the interim, Vincent Ormes had sought 
and won her heart. Ellen looked forward to 
the meeting between them with anxiety. 

“Vincent, this is my brother Gordon.” 
Their hand-shaking was as cordial as she 
could desire; but inthe moment when the 
gray orbs met the black, each took the other’s 
measure of manhood. The evening passed 
pleasantly enough, interspersed with social 


‘chat, music and repartee. Gordon adroitly 


Jed the conversation into channels where he 


‘wished to sound the depth and temper of 


Vincent’s mind, and was as adroitly kept at 
bay. Vincent had a wonderful agility in 
slipping around or hopping over opinions and 
principles he did not wish to discuss. He 
would take no offensive position on any 
question, in short, was as alert and wary as a 
politician. In argument, Gordon found him 
the most skillful fencer he ever crossed swords 
with. He found himself constantly warded 
off by a keen and ready wit, baffled, but not 
beaten nor thrown off the scent. His pene- 
tration told him there was no rea} stamina 
of virtue in the man; but how could he assert 
this without proof? He felt instinetively that 
there was blackness in him, that he was dan- 
gerous to a rich, glowing, palpitating woinan 
like Ellen; but he could not say it. Vincent 
must be run down and caught; but it must be 
cautiously done. 

“How do you like him?” asked his sister 
when they were again alone. 

“TI like you best yet,” playfully. 

“ But what do you think of him ?” 

“We gentlemen don’t make up our minds 
as quickly as you ladies do. We are slow 
coaches, and are obliged to go through a te- 
dious, round-about process of reasoning, to 
arrive at a conclusion.” 

“ But, indeed, Gordon, you might tell me 
something.” 

“Well, puss, he is superbly handsome and 
fascinating ; not quite so rough and home-spun 
as your old brother.” 

“I knew you could not help being pleased 
with him,” giving Gordon a small, delighted 
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hug, “but I wont have you drawing odious 
comparisons. You are capital, and would 
make somebody a splendid husband.” — 

“ Whom ‘a splendid husband?’ ” 

“Some one I have quite set my heart on 
calling sister—shall I tell you her name ?” 

“ Yes, by all means, match-maker.” 

“Amy Randolph.” 

“Hum! That soft-eyed ‘ school-ma’am’ who 
was here once? Nota bad selection, certain- 
ly. She don’t fall a whit below the famous 
school-mistress of Holmes. Thank you for 
the suggestion—I must get better acquainted 
with her,” musingly. 


“ What, Gordon ?” 

“Are you fast bound to Vincent?” 

“Qur engagement is conditional, waiting 
your sanction.” 

“ Will it be too much if I ask you not to 
marry him fora year? I want you to know 
each other as fully as you can, besides you will 
have attained your majority then, Remain 
with me a little longer, wont you ?” 

Yes, Gordon—I promise.” 

“ What if Vincent objects ?” 

“He will not object to so reasonable a 
request.” 

Ellen was mistaken. Vincent did strenu- 
ously object. He was opposed to being made 
a study of for so lengthened a period by her 
calm, clear-sighted guardian; but he was too 
much of a diplomat to allow her to even guess 
at the true reason. He held up to her what 
would have most influence over a woman’s 
heart, namely, his growing need of her. 

“Ah! Ellen, you don’t care for me as I do 
for you, or you would not deny me the joy of 
coming nearer to you.” 

“I do—I do, Vincent; but [owe so much 
to Gordon, who has been both father and 
mother to me. A twelve month is but a short 
time, and then I shall be yours forever.” 

“Only a short time! With you, it would 
be brief; but without you, how can it be 
otherwise than long?” 

“TI have promised, Vincent.” 

“ What is a promise any way?” 

The laxness evinced in his impatient ques- 
tion struck her painfully; but a caress bribed 
memory to forget. “ Will not Gordon release 
you from it?” 

“If I should ask him he would.” 
“ Do so then, for my sake.” 
“I ought not—I must not.” 


“ Your brother is cold-hearted, or he would 
not have required it.” — 


“No, Vincent, no—he was kind and con- 
siderate, I freely gave my word.” 


“You are unjust—you mustn’t talk s0, 


Vincent.” 


But for the voluntary pledge, her resolu- 
tion and steadfastness must have been swept 


away by the lava tide of mingled passion, elo~ 
quence and tenderness. The love that makes 
a woman strong againstall others, renders her 
weak against its object; and this is why so 
many of our sex go downto ruin. To beable 
to cope successfully with him, she must have 
on the full panoply of honor. 


CHAPTER IL 


WEEKs and months glided by, and still no 
substantial proof of Viacent’s inhereat base- 
ness came to light. Though Gordon inquired 
diligently, he could find no clue to his past 
life. He moved in the selectest circles of: 
society, was courted, feted, welcomed every- 
where; yet the belief that he was a rascal 
hung upon Gordon like an incubus, He was 
turning things over in his brain, one day per- 
plexed and grievously worried. Ellen and 
Vincent were off on an equestrian excursion, . 
There came a tap at the door. 

“ Misther Kingsley, there be’s a lady in the 
parlor that’s been axing after yer honor. She 
wants to spake with ye, sir.” 

“Show her up, Bridget.” 

A light, reluctant footstep was on the stalve, 
a refined, shrinking presence stood framed in 
the doorway. 

“ Pardon the intrusion, Mr, Kingsley.” 

“Miss Randolph! How unfortunate that 
Ellen is not at home.” 

Her tender eyes were downcast, her heavy, 
brown lashes swept cheeks in which a faint 
rose color came and went. He saw and pitied 
her embarrassment. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Kingsley, it is you I came 
to see, not Ellen—I knew she was absent.” 

“Ah! Can I do anything to aid you? 
Command my services.” 

“Thank you, it is not for myself I am 
here—” hesitatingly; “ my errand is a painful 
one, and I scarcely know how to broach it. 
It concerns one near and dear to you.” 

“ Speak out, Miss Randolph.” 

“ Is Ellen to marry Mr. Ormes ?” 
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“ Yes, within a month.” 

His brow and lips were-compressed. 

“She must be saved from him.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ That he is a dangerous and wicked man, 
that for guileless womanhood he has no real 
regard.” 

“Do you know it, or is it suspicion merely 
that induces you to make the assertion ?” 

“ You dome wrong—I would not dare speak 
thus on suspicion.” 

“I beg pardon.” 

“I thought it safer to reveal what I have 
learned in reference to Mr. Ormes to you, 
rather than to Ellen.” 

“ You are wise, Miss Randolph—sehe would 
not have listened to you—I am afraid she wil! 
not to me. Please let me know the worst 
without delay.” 

“Vincent Ormes has a wife already, though 
under a different alias.” 

Gordon clenched his fist, and paced fiercely 
up and down the apartment. Restraining 
himself he took a seat opposite Amy. 

“He ts more of'a villain than I thought. 
How did you obtain your knowledge respect- 
ing him ?” 


“] went to my early home in Maine to spend 


my Vacation. While there a cousin of mine 
we had not seen in years paid usa visit. Tn 
turning over the leaves of my albam she came 
across some lines written by Vincent. 

“* Who is this Vincent Ormes ? she inquired 
of me. 

“*A gentleman I became slightly acquainted 
with during the summer.’ 

“* Nay, that is notenough. Is be anything 
to you?” 

hand-writing is most familiar, Amy; 
it is that of my husband, Hugh Low.’ 

“*Your husband, Hattie! 
dreadful mistake somewhere. It cannot be, 
for Vincent Ormes is Ellen Kingsley’s suitor.’ 

“ Hattie’s face was full of a white anguish. 
_ have it put beyond a doubt. ‘This 
will decide it,’ touching a spring in her 
bracelet, which opened andreveaied a likeness. 

“* Look well, Amy—are Hugh and Vincent 
one and the same?” 

“ She faintly hoped my reply woald negative 
her fear. 


is Vincent.’ 

“She dropped to the floor Ike one dead, 
Mr. Kingsley. He deserted Hattie soon after 
he was married to her; and latterly she bad 
lost all trace of im.” 


There is a 
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“The perjured knave! And he has dared 
aspire to my sister 7” 

His glance said he would like to throttle 
him. 

“Do you forgive me for bringing you the 
disagreeable intelligence 7” 

“You have won my everlasting gratitude, 
Miss Randolph,” clasping the fine, delicate 
hand she extended. “Ellen wil) live to bless 
you for it too, some day.” 

His sister returned with exhilarated spirits. 
She was aglow with excitement and gayety, 
and came tripping into the library. How the 
brother dreaded to dash out the light and 
evior from her briiant face. 

“ What is the matter, Gordon? I believe 
you are eavious of Vineent and me. Own up 
now.” 

“Change your dress and come to me. I 
have something to say to you.” 

“I am ready to hear it now,” toseing her 
plumed cap op the sofa and shaking out ber 
golden brown curls from their confinement. 
“J don't like to wait for anything,” and she 
slipped her arm through bis and timed her 
footfalls to the measured gravity of his walk. 

“Amy Randolph was here this afternoon.” 

“Amy!” peering up arehly, “ you are get- 
ting better acquainted, I see. If you will be 
married when we are, I wil) put off our wed- 
ding day six months longer if I can tease 
Vincent to consent.” 

“ Ellen you cannot wed him then or ever.” 

“Why not, pray ?” starting back. 

“ He is already married.” 

“It’s a lie,” recoiling stil) forther,“a vile 
lie. How Gare you repeat it ? Wao told you ?”” 

“Amy.” 

“The officious meddier! I wont believe 
it—my Vincent is noble.” 

Gordon regarded her with # grieved pity, 
not choosing to dispute ber whirling words. 

“Tt is as Vincent said—you are unaceount- 
ably prejodiced against him. You aud Amy 
have entered into a conspiracy to ruin him 
and break my heart.” 

“Poor Ellen!’ 

“Amy has wheeled you into believing this 
infamous thing about Vincent—I ought to 
sliat my ears against you all.” 

“But you must hear me.” 

He gave the particulars already related as 
concisely and clearly as possible. 

“J tell you it is false, Gordon. I wont be- 
lieve it from her say-so—I hate her—TI hate 
you, and every one but Vincent. Who is this 
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eousin Hattie, and what connection bas Hugh 
Low with Vincent Ormes ?” - 

“Tf you wish, we will go to his deserted 
companion and sift the story to the bottom.” 

“You are killing me, Gordon.” 

Ellen sobbed and moaned convuisively. She 
clung desperately to her tottering faith; but 
she could not entirely resist the conviction 
that was forcing its stinging, blistering way 
into her soul. 

“IT know it’s false; but I'll go to satisfy you, 
Gordon.” 

She would not see Vincent the next morn- 
ing when he called, but let her brother fashion 
excuses for her non-appearance. 

Later, she and Gordon were in a wayside 
station house, prepared to go on their 
proposed journey of inquiry. 

“Gordon.” 


He was instantly by her side. 

“See there!” 

He strained his sense of vision to get a 
view through the dingy panes of glass. Vin- 
cent Ormes had drawn rein in front of the 
window. He was heated, and seemed to be 
waiting for something or somebody. The 
spirited horse he held grew restive. “ Whoh!” 
he thundered. It refused to be quiet, backed, 
started forward, swerved to one side. Vin- 
cent was in the white heat of wrath. A vol- 
ley of indecent and horrible oaths was poured 
forth, which caused Ellen to shudder. He 
sprang from the carriage, caught up a broken 
rail, and commenced beating the brute un- 
mercifully. Nothing fired Ellen’s generous 
nature so quickly as cruelty to dumb creatures. 
She trembled violently as the heavy blows fell 
in quick succession oa the head and neck of 
the offending animal. 

“He has knocked him down—Gordon, 
Gordoa—stop him—don’t let him,” grasping 
nervously hold of her brother. “He is strik- 
ing something beside the poor brute—doa’t 
let him, Gorden.” 

“Be still, Eilen.” 

“ Do go, Gordon, if you don't, I will,” trying 
to break (rom him. 

“You must not attract the attention of the 
multitude,” and he held her firmly. 

The train they were expecting canie ia. 

“ Shall we go, Ellen?” 

“There is no need,” she whispered with an 
ashen hue of countenance. 

“ If Vineent will profane the air with such 
unclean, and dreadfal breath, if he is so cruel 
to an innocent horse, he will do other wicked 


things—I believe him guilty.” 


“ Thank God! you are saved, my sister.” 
The same time Vincent Ormes received a 
note in a plain, decided chirography. 


“Ma. Ornmes:—Repent of your cruelty. 
Be kinder to brutes. Go home to Mrs. Low, 
lead a better life; and may God forgive you 
the injury you would have done ’ 

ELLEN KINGSLEY. 


Ellen did indeed live to bless Amy for her 
interference ; and after a season, she recovered 
the sparkle and grace that made her so charm- 
ing to her friends. Gordon has become very 
intimate with the tender-orbed_ school-mis- 
tress, who is the chief attraction of his. home 
—no longer Amy Randolph, but Amy 
Kingsley. 


BADEN-BADEN ANECDOTES. 

One gentleman at Baden-Baden, a Russian, 
was so elated after an unparalleled ran of 
good fortune that he went out and ordered a 
glorious feed for himself and friends at the 
restaurant; but during the interval while din- 
ner was preparing, he thought he would go 
back and win alittle more. His good fortune, 
however, had deserted him, and he lost not 
only all his winnings, but every florin he was 
possessed of, 80 he was compelled to counter- 
mand the dinner. On the arrival of his re- 
mittances, determined not to be baulked of 
his repast this time by want of funds, he paid 
for a spread for twelve beforehand; but his 
luck was very bad, and he actually went back 
to the restaurateur, and, after some negotia- 
tion, sold him the dinner back at half-price. 
The money he received was, of course, very 
epeedily lost. Another, a student of Heidel- 
berg, won at a sitting 970 florins, but, disdain- 
ing to retire without a round thousand, he 
tempted fortune too long, and lost it all back, 
as well as his own, money. The most absurd 
thing was, that not having any friends in 
Baden, he was driven to return on foot to his 
university, a distance of more than 100 miles. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Where will our sorrows receive the same 
solace, as in the bosom of our family? Whose 
hand wipes the tear from our cheek, or the 
chill of death from our brow, with the same 
fondness as that of the wife? If the raging 
elements are contending without, here is a 
shelter. If war is desolating the country, 
here is peace and tranquillity. Weleome to 
the blissful and happy hours, that unite us 
together in sweet and holy companionship. — 
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LOOKING ON. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


Narragansett's bluest waves 
Flowed up the placid, silvery sand, 
With lingering touch. foam-white and soft, 
Caressing sweet the waiting land. 


Across the blue, Rhode Island lay, 
Enchanted in a purple haze; 

Its curving shores, its sloping fields, 
A-dream through ali these summer days. 


Along this beach the high rocks rise 
Their rough brown sides against the sky, 

With many a rent, and cool, deep nook, 
Within whose shade I dreaming lie, 


And hear the splash of spray on stone, 
The roar of chasmed waters here, 
The laugh of sea-gulls o'er the wave, 
The pipe of birds that flit a-near. 


From further up upon the ledge, 
*Tween rashings of the ebbing sea, 


A woman's laugh floats down the air, 
Subdued and soft, it reaches me. 


I see the flutter of her veil, 
The careless droop of scarf, 

The foldings of her brilliant cloak, 
Attuned to her harmonious laugh; 


The faultless hand that holds the cloak, 
The loose, bright golden hair, 

The listening bend of graceful head, 
The high, patrician air. 


With hurrying lips and eager eyes, 
With man's strong heart aglow, 

With swarthy cheek's swift varying flush, 
The man beside her, pleadeth low: 


In vain, for her enthralling amile 
Has wooed to win, but not to keep, 
O Nora, in your years to come, 


THE WRECK OF THE PRINCESS MARY. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


Ir would seem absurd to give such a title 
as the above to a little, common fishing ves- 
sel, were it not that John Warwick, its sole 
owner and commander, was a born English- 
man, and, as such, had a right to give as 
royal and high-sounding a name to his little 
craft as he pleased, notwithstanding she was 
to trade only to genuine Yankee ports and 
_ Was manned by a true Yankee crew. We 
find no fault with the old man’s love of roy- 
alty. He has long ago claimed the inherit- 
ance which alone can never be disputed by 
quarrelsome heirs—epace enough in the deep 
ocean to lay his bonés. The waters he 
loved have for long years chanted his re- 
quiem: the sea-bird still hovers with droop- 
ing wing above his place of rest; but no 
seund disturbs the dreamless sleeper there. 

Twenty years ago this very night, on the 
nineteenth of September, John Warwick was 
standing in the cabin of his cherished craft, 
and looking proudly around at the neatness 
and order it displayed. There, as indeed 
all over thé little vessel, his English love of 
comfort and precision had caused everything 


to shine and glisten. He would not allow a 
single spot to be tarnished; and, as she was 
to sail in the morning, he was taking his last 
look to see ifall was trim and in order, before 
he went home to his supper. 

Two of his own sons, Harry and William, 
both named for dead English sovereigns, and 
a father and son, named Leigh, formed his 
crew; while another young American, Alick 
Courtney, filled the station of mate of the 
Princess Mary. 

Ten minutes only had elapsed since War- 
wick had gazed upon his beloved little vessel, 
when he entered his own house. Everything 
there, too, was bright and shining. A erim- 
son carpet covered the floor, bright, warm- 
looking crimson curtains hung at the windows. 
A soft cloth of the same color draped the 
table between the windows, and in the centre 
of the room stood a round table which glit- 
tered with bright glass and silver ware. For 
John Warwick was well to do in the world, 
and had kept up the old English fashion of 
laying a neat and generous table, as the 
shining spoons and the cold sirloin and the 
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two tall tankards of beer bountifully testified. 

Mary Werwick, still called Mary, although 
she, ds well her husband, had fallen into 
years—was awaiting him, with her fair, rose~ 
pink cheeks, shining black eyes, and tresses 
of soft brown hair, as yet guiltless of a single 
white thread; and beside her was another 
Mary, the picture, as John said, of her 
mother at seventeen. 

The damsel looked a little disappointed at 
the entrance of her father alone. She had 
expected he would bring the handsome mate, 
Alick Courtaey, home to tea; and she now 
glanced at the china plate and glittering knife 
and fork she had laid for him, with a grave, 
almost vexed, air. 

There was no house in the seaport that 
could boast of so many little luxuries and 
elegancies as John Warwick's. Instead of 
spending his money foolishly, among evil 
companions, as many of his class were doing, 
he was careful to invest every dollar where it 
would yield some return; and his sons were 
following his example. Already they could 
exhibit a respectable number of certificates 
of stocks, and other property was not want- 
ing. Each of his sons owned a part of twoor 
three fishing vessels; and although they 
lived better and more comfortable than any 
of their neighbors, their superior economy 
and thrift enabled them to do so without 
trenching upon invested sums. 

“Where are the boys, John?” anxiously 
asked the mother, as she poured out her hus- 
band’s tea. “ Surely, they will come home 
again, before they sail.” 

“No. Old Leigh and Robert waited to 
pass the night at home with Elinor, who is 
very sick, and Harry and Will must take care 
of the craft.” 

Mrs. Warwick looked grave; but her hus- 
band added, hastily, “if Mary was sick, the 
boys and myself would have stayed at home 
to-night. You do not grudge the sacrifice to 
poor Elinor, when she may never see her 
father and brother again ?” 

“No indeed!” answered his wife, ashamed 
of her feeling; “but surely Alick Courtney 
might take care of the craft, as you say, while 
they come up to bid us good-by.” 

“ Alick wished especially to have leave of 
absence,” said Warwick, with a sly glance at 
Mary, which dyed her face with deeper roses. 
But Mary, the elder, looked slightly vexed. 
She did not quite relish the aspect of affairs 
lately. She acknowledged Alick Courtney 
te be a good young man—quite proper, in- 
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deed, in his deportment; a good scholar, a 
good son to his old mother; bet not just the 
match which her Mary had a right to 
expect. ‘ 

There was really quite a difference 
Mrs. Warwick and Mrs. Courtney, consider- 
lug that their station was actually so nearly 
equal. The one was the wife of a fisherman; 
the other was the mother of another fisher- 
man. But Mrs. Warwick wore a nice broad- 
cloth cloak and velvet bonnet to church, while 
Mrs. Courtney had only her faded black straw 
and threadbare shaw! which had done duty 
many years but were still neat and smooth. 
Alick had wanted often to improve his moth- 
er’s wardrobe, and had given her money for 
the purpose; but she only bought more flan- 
nel shirts and knitted more woolen socks for 
her son. ‘ 

Now, as the time had drawn near for him 
to go, he had secretly bought for her a hand- 
some dark shawl, a new plain but very good 
bonnet, and material fur a pretty black dress, 
and had left them in her great chest, where 
he knew she would be looking, as soon as he 
had gone, to hunt out work for him. ; 
‘Ashe stood that night, upon the little 
strip of rag carpet before the fire, and survey- 
ed the bare, poverty-stricken room that shel- 
tered himself and his mother, the contrast 
between ‘his abode and that of Mary War- 


There all was comfort, plenty and bright- 
ness. Here was the desolation brought by 
the death of his father, when Alick was but 
four weeks old. That was when the Three 
Sisters went down with all her crew, leaving 
Martha Courtney a widow and her child an 


It had been a hard struggle for him to reach 
the age of eighteen without asking ald for 
his mother of strangers. But he had con- 
trived so to do, by hard pinching aod rigid 
economy on both their parts, and even now 
that he was twenty-two, it seemed next to. 
impossible that he should ever arrive ata 
position where he could ask Mary Warwick. 
to be his wife, 

As he thought of these things he uttered a 
sigh so deep that the anxious mother started 
from her low seat by the scanty fire, where 
she had been silently knitting for the last 
hour, and thinking that, on just such a night 
had her brave and handsome Philip left her, 
with little Alick in her arms, and had never 
returned. 


‘ 
wick struck upon his mind with painful Raven 
distinctness. 
orphan. 
: 


» "Phat seene had passed twenty-two years 
ago,:but its details were just as fresh and 
clear'in her mind, pow that her boy wasa 
grown man, as when he Jay in her arms, a 
poor fatherless child. O, that was a sad re- 
membrance; and no wonder that Alick'’s 
déep-drawn sigh startled her. Wonld he 
ever come back? Or was the sea to take 
away all her treasures ? 

- “ What is it, darling?” she asked, as she 
sprang towards him. “Are you sick, my 
son?” 

“Sick! no mother, but I was dreaming.” 

. She smiled faintly. 

“Dreaming, child? How could you sleep, 
standing there ?” 

“I was dreaming of a bright sunny home, 
mother, where you and I shall dwell, one day, 
if it please God to jet me have life and health 
to work for it.” 

‘*O, you know, dear, the Courtneys were 
never rich; and then I am so contented here! 
But yeu will marry, Alick, and build a little 
home close by this, and bring somebody to it. 
There is many a one would be glad to share 
it with you.” 

“have never seen but one that I could 
wish to bring home to you, mother; and I am 
sure I shall never wish to, unless you could 
be with me, just as free and independent as 
you are now.” 
| She laid her hand oa his arm, looking up 
tenderly in his face, and said, “ She must be 
& very guod woman with whom I could truat 
my son's happiness.” 

“ Well, mother, what do you think of Mary 
Warwick ?” 

«The boy had turned away his head as he 
asked this question; but his mother only 
tightened her clasp lovingly upon his arm, 
and said how pleasant it would be to her to 
see little Mary Warwick his wife. 

“ Thank yon, thank you, dearest mother! 
T.am:so glad it pleases you; though Heaven 
knows 1 have not much hope. They are 
grander than we are.” 

»“ Bless you, they were boys and men to- 
gether, your father and John Warwick; 
never separated until that last voyage—loving 
each other like brothers. What should 
hinder such a match ?” 

“I must go now, dear mother, and I shall 
not come up again, unless it storms badly in 
the morning. Good night and good-by.” 
He kissed the faded eheek affectionately, 
and was gofie. He littl knew how she sat 
there until morning, dumb with a sedness 
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that she could not account for—quiet and 
tearless, under the workings of a presenti- 
ment that she had all day struggled with, 
that she should not live to see her son again 
in this world. 

Meantime, he was walking rapidly on, till 
he faced John Warwick's house. It was 
lighted up cheerfully, and its red curtains 
threw a glow upon the white fence that sur- 
rounded it, He entered the house, and before 
he departed, Mary Warwick had promised— 
the old, old, yet ever new promise that has 
gladdened the hearts of men for ages past. 

Alick presented himself in the little cabin 
at half past eleven that night. A favorable 
breeze had sprung up, and the master had 
decided to sail. There was a barometer on 
board; left, as a present for him, by a sick 
passenger who once sailed with him a few 
weeks; but John never believed its predic- 
thons. Had he consulted it now, he would 
have found that it gave an ominous warning. 
But the moon was bright or floated only 
through white, transparent clouds, and the 
sea was 80 quiet, that it seemed very certain 
there could be no storm. Alick Courtney 
thought otherwise; for he had consulted the 
glass more understandingly than the master 
could do. The boy had a better education 
than Warwick or his sons; and he ventured 
a protest against sailing ; but he was given to 
understand that his opinion went for nothing ; 
so there was but one alternative left for 
Alick, and that was. to perform his duty and 
leave the rest to Providence. 

He found, before long, that the two young 
Warwicks and the Leighs, father and son, 
were secretly opposed to the movement of 
the skipper. Old Aaron Leigh had been a 
sailor from his tenth year; and observation 
bad supplied the place of education with him. 
He shook his head ominously, whenever the 
young mate passed by him. He had heard 
Alick’s words to the master, and knew that 
he sympathized with his ideas; but War- 
wick’s authority was absolute, and the men 
did not choose to revolt. The sails were 
spread under the soft, misty light of the half 
clouded moon, and soon she stood out to sea, 
a bright speck, alone, upon the billows. . 


“ Mother! mother! do you hear the storm ?” 
called out Mary Warwick, from her own little 
room, next to her mother’s. “ Why the wind 
is terrible, and the rain pours in torrents. O, 
I hope father is safe, somewhere.” 

‘This was the night succeeding the one in 
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which the Princess Mary had gone out. The 
day had been very calm, with scarcely a ripple 
on the waves—a dull, dreamy day, when the 
atmosphere is rich and heavy with the smell 
of fallen leaves that give out a powerful-odor, 
when crushed beneath the footatep. 

Mary had wandered out just before night- 
fall, thinking how a few sweet words had 
changed the whole current of her life in the 
last twenty-four hours; thinking that if her 
heart was burdened with a new tenderness, 
it was also burdened with a new care and 
anxiety. 

She strove to shake off this feeling, and to 
think only of Alick’s return; but, just as it 
was growing dusky and she was coming out 
of the little woodpath,she met Mrs. Courtney, 
with a face so troubled that her own grew 
still more deeply shadowed, The two met as 
they had never met before, with the con- 
sciousness that each had her dearest interest 
in one and the same person; and yet neither 
could utter a word on the subject. 

Still, Mary almost fancied that the old wo- 
man looked at her with a sort of dumb pity, 
yet mingled with a beseechingness, as if she 
would have asked pity and sympathy from 
the young girl herself. Each felt, in some 
way, drawn to the other, by some new and 
strange tie; and Mary’s simple kindliness of 
heart would not let her pass Mrs. Courtney 
without a greeting more cordial than usual, 
for was she not one day to be a daughter to 
the almost desolate old woman ? 

Nor did Mary Warwick shrink from the re- 
lationship, as her mother would have done, 
Nay, she felt really attracted towards Alick’s 
widowed parent, with a feeling as if she 
would like to take his place in her affections, 
or, at least, to share them with him. 

Mary sat down upon a fallen tree, and 
beckoned Mrs, Courtney to sit beside her. 
This kindly act opened the fountain already 
gushing at the mother’s heart, for her whom 
her son had chosen from all the world to be 
his wife; and she talked loug and cheerily to 
the young girl, without saying a word of that 
which lay nearest to both their hearts. She 
begged Mary to come often to see her, which 
she readily promised; and they parted with 
feelings akin to love, if not already deepened 
into that sentiment. 

Something prevented Mary from speaking 
of the widow, to her mother, on her return 
home; ner had she revealed to her what had 
passed the night before between herself and 
the widow's son. Jt was quiet and even dull. 


at home, and mother and daughter retired 
early. Mary’s walk had tired her, and she 
soon slept, to be wakened by the heavy storm 
that was battling furiously against her cham- 
ber window. .The thought of danger to the 
Princess Mary and her crew forced itself 
upon her mind, and she cried out to her 
mother, because she could not bear the 
weight of this thought alone. 

Tender wife and thoughtful mother as she 
was, Mrs, Warwick had slept heavily. Ne 
presentiment of evil had paled the rose-pink 
in her good-humored countenance; no sound 
of the storm nor of the sea, now running 
mountains high, had disturbed her until 
Mary’s sharp cry had awakened her from her 
deep and quiet slumber. 

“What are you saying, Mary, dear?” she 
said, in a sleepy tone. “ Storming, is it? 
Well, thank Heaven, your father and the boys 
are well out of its reach. The Princess Mary 
is the fastest boat that sails, and they were 
out of the bay by twelve this noon.” 

Still, Mary could not be quieted; though 
she spoke no more. She soon heard her 
mother’s loud and regular breath, coming 
and going as that of a person in high health 
always does; but Mary closed the door be- 
tween their rooms, and, putting on a shawl, 
sat down by the open window and looked 
out upon the sea, It was not dark; for the 
moon was just at its full, and she could see 
the billows rolling white and high, beneath 
the powerful rain that was falling in torrents, 
rearing their foaming crests, in the pale, un- 
certain light, like the floating drapery of 
some spirit of the deep. 

What if such a billow had gone over the 
frail bark that had carried away so many of 
her heart’s treasures? O, heavenly Father! 
could it be that such had been their fate, in 
that awful night? 

The poor girl shuddered, as she asked the 
question, and tottered back to her sleepless 
bed, unable to bear the sight of the waters or 
their dreary sound. 

She covered her head with the bed-clothes, 
to smother the wail that came leaping up to 
her lips every moment, and lay thus until 
just before the dawning. Then, worn out 
with the excitement which she experieneed, 
for the first time she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was streaming 
brightly inte the window she had left uncur- 
tained when she had staggered to her bed. 
Half afraid, she rose and cast a look upon the 
sea. The salt spray had caught thesunbeams 
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and was dancing over the rocks, in wild glee ; 
but beyond the shore, the ocean lay smooth 
im its unruffied blue, as if no storm had dis- 
turbed its quiet repose. A single white sail 
was seen upon that otherwise unbroken sur- 
face, glittering in the sunlight, and moving 
lightly over the waters, the only thing visi- 
ble in their wide waste. 

Such a grand sight presented itself to 
Mary’s eyes, in the sunlit ocean, that all her 
fears were laid at rest. Who could borrow 
trouble, when earth and sea and sky were 
thus glorified ? 

She dressed herselfand joined her mother 
at breakfast. Mrs. Warwick was as usual. 
She did casually allude to the heavy rain of 
the preceding night, but expressed no 
anxiety, and was even gay, over some little 
incident which she had forgotten to relate to 
Mary before. 

“ How foolish I was!” said the girl to her- 
self, as the sunbeam touched her glowing 
cheek. “I will never make myself so unhap- 
py again, without cause. No doubt the 
Princess Mary is dancing in this bright sun- 
light, as gayly as yonder little vessel.” 

She was delighted when her mother asked 
her if she could go to the next town, and buy 
some things she needed for the coming win- 
ter. It was a larger seaport than the one 
they lived in, and had plenty of shops where 
most of the inhabitants of the smaller town 
were in the habit of buying their goods. 

Mary set off soon after breakfast. The 
fresh breeze brought the color back to her 
cheeks that had faded through the night, and, 
as she walked by the shore, she sang a sea song. 
Her glad, cheery voice was not unheard. 
Sitting upon a rock, in the shadow of an old 
fish-house, she came suddenly upon Alick 
Courtney's aged mother. 

There were deeper lines about the withered 

mouth and on the wrinkled brow than she 
had yet worn. The pale lip quivered with 
anxiety, as she tried to return Mary’s good 
morning; but her tongue refused to shape 
the words. 
'“ You are lonely, now that your son has 
gone,” said Mary, laying her hand gently on 
the old ‘woman’s arm,“ but cheer up! it is 
ashort. voyage only. Father said it would be 
but seven or eight weeks at longest, even if 
they went quite far south to sell their fish.” 

“Your father, dear child, is no prophet. 
Their lives ave in the hands of God; and, it 
may be, that even now they are carried 
by this storm, to the depths of the sea.” 
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“©, don’t say it! don’t say it, I beseech 
you, Mrs. Gourtney. Your words sound al- 
most like a prophecy,” said Mary, her low, 
sweet voice sharpened almost to a wall, by 
the sddden recurrence of last night’s fears. 

The aged woman looked kindly, yet sadly 
upon her. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “it will come hard 
upon her, poor thing. Father, brothers and 
lover! Father, brothers and lover! Hush, 
Iam asilly, half crazed old woman. Don’t 
mind me, dear, will you? I had bad dreams 
last night; but Iam going to Falmouth, this 
bright, pleasant morning, and when I get 
back, perhape my Alick will be there.” 

She smiled feebly and rose up to go. 

“Take my arm,” said Mary, tenderly, for 
she saw that her companion was broken with 
some real or fancied grief. They walked thus 
for a mile or more, Mary speaking to her in a 
cheery voice, for she had again recovered her 
spirits that had been disturbed by Mrs. Court- 
ney’s words, 


By-and-by, their path lay across the beach, 
and they wandered along slowly now, for the 
older woman had begun to slacken in her 
walk, and to droop her head, as if weary. 
Suddenly, their feet stumbled against some- 
thing directly in their path, and Mary fell 
heavily over it, half fainting with the pain and 
fright of falling: A darkness as of midnight 
seemed to shut ont the blessed sun, all at 
once; and a merciful insensibility closed her 
eyes to an object that lay beside her. 

“© Mary! Mary!” shrieked the frantic 
woman, close to the ear that heard not. “O, 
merciful God! what is this that tells me of 
my son’s fate as truly as though he, too, lay 
at my feet?” 

She exerted all her strength and drew the 
inanimate girl from the object over which 
she had fallen. Then she saw clearly that 
the face upturned in the sunlight was that of 
Harry Warwick. The lad was lying where 
the treacherous waves had thrown him; his 
bright, curly hair matted with sand, his fair 
young face scarred with the rough sea-drift, 
but still perfectly recognizable. 

It was strange that the widow should have 
retained the senses that were so evidently 
wandering before; but the sight seemed to 
nerve her to effort. She ran a short distance 
across the beach, to a fisherman’s cottage, 
and begged him to go with her. The rough, 
hardy man, accustomed as he was to scenes 
like this, wept as he looked upon the wreck 
of what was once Harry Warwick, the youth 
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best beloved of all the neighborhood. He 
soon called assistance and had him conveyed 
to the cottage, where everything was tried 
to restore the body again to life; but with 
no success. 

As yet Mary knew not what had befallen 
them in that peaceful walk. She had opened 
her eyes, after Harry was removed, and see- 
ing only Mrs. Courtney, she asked if she had 
been faint ftom falling. Mrs. Courtney could 
only answer in the affirmative. She could 
not tell her that it was her brother’s dead 
body that had impeded their progress. 

“We will go back now, dear;” said the 
widow. “Iam too much shaken by fatigue 
and anxiety, to go to Falmouth to-day. You 


will go back with me, wont you, my child?” 
“ Certainly; I will not leave you. There 
is an empty carriage. I will ask the driver to 
take you home.” 
Seeing the two women moving slowly and 
painfully along, the driver stopped and kindly 
helped them to the seat, and soon they were 


both lying on the widow's bed, with a gentle 
looking woman attending upon them. 

There was no need of telling her kind 
neighbor what lay upon the widow’s mind. 
The news had drifted over to the little sea- 
port, that the crew of the hapless Princess 
Mary had found a grave in the sea, save the 
one bright little fellow whose body had been 
washed ashore. 

But who should tell Mrs. Warwick, and 
who should unfold it to the now weak and 
feeble Mary? Mrs. Courtmey needed not 
such a revelation. ‘She had taken in the full 
sense of her terrible loss, and had even the mag- 
nanimity to own that Mrs. Warwick’s trouble 
was greater than hers. But she failed rapid- 
ly, and before noon, she lay in a feverish state, 
with strong symptoms of delirium, and Mary 
was conveyed to Alick’s little bed-room, still 
unconscious of all, 

An old friend of John Warwick, Captain 
Paul Carroll, undertook the task of breaking 
the news to Mary’s mother. It was some re- 
lief to the widowed and childless woman, that 
her Harry was found. The sight of her dead 
boy broke up the fountains of her grief, and 
she shed tears freely above the face that had 
always been the dearest. 

She would not believe that they were all 
dead. They had been taken on board some 
other vessel, she said. God would not have 
taken them all at once from her, she knew; 
but Captain Carroll besought her not to trast 
in what he felt would be a most bitter disap- 
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pointment, and strove in vain to reconcile her 
to what appeared to be the only probable 
view of the case—that of the death of the 
Weeks rolled on. Mary was removed home 
and was told of her terrible loss. She was 
strangely calm under the trial, and strove to 
take some part in the household labor; but 
her white face seemed so ghost-like that no 
one could endure to see her try to work. 
Mrs. Warwick, strong in her belief that 
her husband and Willie were living, became 
almost cheerful. Mrs. Courtney was still 
lying in an almost unconscious state, oc- 
casionally brightening up and addressing her 
son as if he were present, 
- Mary was filled with a tender pity for her 
aged friend; and she began to devote some 


. part of each day to her bedside. 


From the window of the chamber where 
the poor invalid lay, the ocean could be seen 


in all its grandeur. A wide beach, with only 


the street between it and Mrs. Courtney's 
house—so near that the waves often over- 
swept the narrow boundary and washed the 
very walls of the dwelling, lay full in Mary’s 
sight whenever she looked out. She did not 
shrink from it because it was the grave of her 
dear ones; but it was a mournful sight to one 
so bereaved, 

She could raise the curtain only when the 
patient was asleep; for Mrs. Courtney had 
never given a single glance to the sea since 
it had been so cruel to her. 

It was early in the morning of a bright day, 
the very last day of October, that Mary put 
on her shaw! and took the path leading to the 
widow’s house. She stopped, once or twice, 
at some point where the waters, blue as the 
sky above, lay in full sight; and then she 
traversed the rocky path leading to the broad, 
smooth beach. 

Afar off were some men—fishermen, she 
judged—walking leisurely along. One of 
them was lame and carried a crutch; and 
both he and another who walked beside him, 
were apparently feeble, perhaps from recent 
sickness. Her head fluttered like a wounded 
bird. ©, the possibilities that ran riot 
through her imagination! Surely she had 


heard of men disappearing for a long time and 
then as suddenly reappearing when they were 
given up for dead. What if these men had 
been yielded up from the great deep? Nay, 
more—what if these were they who had gone 
down in the Princess Mary! 
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_ A faintness again seized her, but she strug- 
gled firmly against it, and walked on to meet 
the persons who had thus strangely interested 
her. Take courage, poor, worn heart! He 
who is now hastening, with feeble and pain- 
ful steps, to meet thee, bears the same heart 
in his bosom that prompted kind and loving 
words on a September evening, six long, long 
weeks ago; and close upon his footsteps are 
those of thy fair young brother! 

Friendly hands had drawn them upon the 
deck of an outward bound vessel that joyfully 
outrode the gale; and Alick Courtney and 
Willie Warwick were saved—were here before 
her eyes. Ah! that poor, form above stairs, 


in the eottage whither Mary led the dear . 


boys whom God had mercifully preserved! 
Would it not kill her, this new joy? No! 


his voice first restored her to reason and 
memory; and, soon, to health and strength. 

And Mrs. Warwick did not frown upon him 
her 
dead Harry, in her heart! 


ANECDOTE OF GEORGE SELWIN. 
George Selwin was telling at dinner table, 
in the midst of a large company, and with 
great glee, of the execution of Lord Lovat, 
which he had witnessed. The ladies were 
shocked at the levity he manifested, and one 
of them reproached him, saying : 

“ How could you be such a barbarian as to 
see the head of a man cut off?” 

“0,” said he, “if that was any great 
crime, I am sure I made amends for it; for I 
went to see it sewed on again,” 


DOLORES. 


BY F. M. CREEKBAUM. 


0, lay me down, 
Where the willows wave 
Their trailing boughs 
Above my grave! 
For the earth is dark, 
And the heart is lone, 
Since the beautiful dream 
Of my life is gone. 
With mournful joy the heart-throbs tell 
Their ceaseless flight as the hours speed ; 
And I fong to lay in the dreamless grave, 
With my cold arms twined round my beantiful 
dead. 


The pale heart-idol 
That smiled and died, 
Like a broken flower 
By my anxious side, 
Too lovely for earth! 
For not brighter beam 
The angels that haunt us 
a Ia summer's light dream; 
As the tones of a breeze-stirred lyre at even, 
When, her pale brow pillowed on my breast, 


The soft winds of autamn 

In sadness were sighing, 
And a beautiful head 

On the pillow lay dying; 
One thrilling clasp 

Of the snow-white hand, 


One long love-glance 
From the dark death-strand, 


And she floated away o'er the moanless sea 


To the cloudless spirit-land far before, 
With the pale king’s robes round her silent form, 
And left me weeping on the shore. 
* * * 
Where the rose tree waves 
O’er a little mound 
With mourning ivy 
And cypress crowned, 
Mid the clustering graves 
She slumbers low, 
With her soft hair twined 
Round her beautiful brow. 
Her eyelids closed in a dreamless sleep, 
And her white hands clasped on her pulseless 
breast, 
An angel smile on her pallid lip, 
By the spirit wreathed ere it soared to rest. 


Then lay me down 
In my narrow bed, 
’ ‘Where the wild flowers bloom 
O’er my painless head; 
Where the weary sleep on, 
In their white robes dressed, 
And storm-waves of sorrow 
Shall break not their rest; 
For I log to roam with my angel guide 
Through the cloudless spirit-land far before, 
And my beautiful saint, with her snowy wings, 
Is waying me on to that blissful shore. 
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THE PRIVATEERSMAN, 


BY GEORGE H, COOMER. 


Tue trees of Babelntandel, looking to us 
like the line of a low and verdant island, show 
thetr dark tops in the distance, as the ship, 
turning on her heel, like a marine at the “right 
about,” moves slowly away from the “ Gate of 
Tears,” (the Arabic signification of the name 
of this celebrated strait.) Long and musingly 
we looked at the green land, the more roman- 
tic of our number pondéring its historic 
associations, and the old “ canvas-backs ” 
thinking what “bully grog” they would be 
likely to get at Aden, if they could only go 
ashore. 

In our anxiety to “strike oil,” for our ship 
was a whaleman, we had cruised from Mad- 
agascar to the Straits of Malacca, thence by 
Ceylon and the Maldives to the Arabian Sea 
and the Gulf of Ormus; had anchored fora 
few days under the towers of Muscat (which 
city, it appeared to me, must have looked pre- 
cisely as it does now in the age of Melchise~ 
dek, with the same dingy streets and houses, 
and the identical dried and preserved Arabs— 
for I don’t belleve these people ever die), and 
thence we had stood off and on along the coast 
of Arabia, to Babelmandel. 

The coast we now looked upon embraced 
the gateway of that Red Sea, “ which parted 
at the prophet's rod,” and gazing towards the 
romantic shore, I could not helpsaying aloud: 
“And Moses stretched forth his hand over the 
sea, and the sea returned to his strength when 
the morning appeared; and the Egyptians 
fled against it; and the Lord overthrew the 
Egyptians in the midst of the sea.” 

“That old Moses was a ticket,” sald big 
Tom, who lay coiled up’ on the topgallant 
forecastle. 

“'That’s so!” was the answer, from a little 
fellow resting half out of the forecastle, “ that’s 
so! I allus like to hear about them coves— 
old Exodus and Ramath Gilead, and sich— 
they was high old chaps, considerin’ they never 
went to sea.” 

Here, too, upon the very spot where we 
now sailed, “our trusty and well beloved 
servant, Captain Robert Kidd,” as the royal 
commissioner styled him, essayed his first 
exploits in piracy, attacking the fourteen 
ships of the Mocha fleet, which sailed, as the 
old chronicler hath it, “some with English, 
some with French, and some with Moorish 


colors.” The afterwards renowned buccaneer 
fired upon one of the Moorish ships, but was 
chased off by the men-of-war that convoyed 
the fleet. In the evening, as we sat upon the 
windlass, we discussed the subject of Kidd 
and his exploits, and one of our men roared 
out the famous old song commencing: 


“ My name was Robert Kidd, 
When I sailed, when I sailed; . 
My name was Robert Kidd, 
When I sailed; 
My name was Robert Kidd, 
‘And most wickedly I did, 
God's laws I did forbid, 
When If sailed.” 


The conversation presently turned from 
piracy to privateering—a distinction without 
much of a difference—when a boat-steerer 
named Ben—the oldest man on board—spoke 
of'a cruise he once made in a privateer famous 
throughout the United States. I had read 
before, and have read since, several pretended 
accounts of the doings of this eraft—not a 
word of truth in any of them—and was, there- 
fore, much interested in the narrative of the 
old tar, especially as he was 4 man of some 
education, fine powers of intellect, and pre- 
sented his picture of scenes, “ all of which he 
saw, and part of which he was,” without any 
affectation of those intolerable salt phrases, 
which, after all, occur oftener in the pages of 
sea-tales than on shipboard. 

“We got underway in the morning,” said 
Ben, “the owner, the very picture of an old 
time merchant, and the Napoleon of progress 
in the busy little seaport, ranning about the 
wharf in his short breeches and knee-buckles, 
and giving directions in his sharp, quick man- 
ner, a8 long as we could hear him. We passed 
Montauk and kept away to the eastward. In 
sixteen days we made Land’s End, off which 
we spoke a Swedish ship, and leatned that a 
fleet of eight sail was about to start from the 
Downs for the West Indies and ports on the 
Spanish Main. Two days after, we saw it 
coming, looking like the Spanish Armada. It 
was convoyed by the Romney and Agamem- 
non, ships of the line, the Cheviot and New- 
castle, frigates, the Solway,’ sloop-of-war, and 
the Owl and Atlas, brigs. Wekept out of their 
way until nightfall, when we got into their 
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wake, and followed them under easy sail. 
For more than four thousand mntles, like a 
little white cloud, we hung to windward of the 
squadron, not half so welcome to the British 
mariners as the cloud of Elijah upon Carmel 
was to him. Sometimes they presented a 
beautiful spectacle—the heavy old West In- 
diamen under full sail, and the ships-of-war, 
a-weather and a-lee and ahead and astern of 
them, looming up.only a few miles from us, 
till we could see the copper on their bottoms 
as they rolled in the lazy swell, From first 
to last, we captured six of their merchantmen, 
by pouncing upon them unaware, yet not one 
of our prizes ever reached the United States— 
except, indeed, the last, which, as the result 
proved, might, as well have been recaptured 
with the rest. 

“ Once, in the mid watch, we found ourselves 
right up among some scattering ships, but 
rather to the windward of the main squadron. 
Here and there was a dark object which we 
knew must be a vessel. One of them was 
close to us. We heard eight bells struck on 
beard of her, and the watch called. Now and 
then we could even hear the officer of the 
deck speaking to his men. Getting close 
alongside, we grappled her on the quarter, 
and twenty or thirty of us jumped aboard, but 
there was a good deal of noise made, and two 
or three muskets were fired, as I suppose, to 
alarm the fleet. We bundled the prisoners 
into the privateer—stout looking fellows they 
were, in their blue shirts, with their greasy 
sheath knives strapped behind them—put a 
crew on board the ship with old Tem Brown 
(you know him) for prize master, and ordered 
him to take the ship out of the squadron as 
soon as he could. A tall, dusky object, traced 
dimly against the sky appeared nearing us 
rapidly as the two vessels parted company, 
- but bringing the prize in range between the 
stranger and ourselves, we soon lost sight of 
both. 

“The cloudy-looking visitor, as we after- 
wards learned, soon ranged alongside the prize, 
revealing the fair proportions and grim bat- 
tery of the Owl brig, which, from her peculiar 
ability to see in the dark, was the first of the 
war vessels to appear upon the scene. I had 
noticed her with admiration as we hung 
around the fleet—a large, rakish, handsome 
brig, four hundred and fifty tons, or there- 
about, mounting twenty guns, beautifully 
sparred, with yards very square. As she 
came dashing alongside the prize-ship, the 
following ‘ amusing and instructive ’ dialogue 
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. occurred between her commander and ‘ Cap- 


“tain Tom’: 

Ship ahoy ?” 

“*Hallo? 

“*What’s the row among you? and what 
craft is that we have a glimpse of?’ 

#¢ 8 the bloody Yankee pirate; she’s 
been trying to board hus, but the bloody 
coves found somebody as could ’andle cold 
hiron as well as they. Ve ’ad a bloody ’eavy 
tussle, but the cat-faced son of a marine 
sheered hoff ven he seen the bloody old How! 
hat is ’eels.’ Tom’s crew chuckled at the 
adroit manner in which he had fooled the— 

“* Back your maintopsail, you lying Yankee 
pirate, or I'll pitch a ton of iron into you!’ 
shouted the British captain, and the chuckle 
of the prize crew went over to the other side 
of the mouth. 

“The British commander knew the ship 
even in the darkness, from her having lost her 
main royal-mast at dusk that evening, and he 
knew also her late captain to be a man who 
didn’t say ‘ ve’ for ‘we.’ Tom had overdone 
his ‘cockney.’ I saw him soon after he came 
out of Dartmoor, and we had a good laugh 
over the matter. 

“Although the prize captain’s bungling 
artifice sprang from necessity, trickery is 
always mean; and this perhaps is the reason 
why Tom, an honest-hearted fellow, succeeded 
no better in it. I wish that novelists, and 
venders of contemptible anecdotes of low cun- 
ning would not so lead one to the inference 
that because a man is a Yankee he has the 
right to be a lying knave. 

“One morning not long after this affair, the 
ships-of-war and most of the vessels of the 
squadron were becalmed; while we had a 
breeze. We bore down upon them with some 
caution, taking a good look to see that they 
were all right; for once, upon just such an 
occasion, when we became too familiar, 
the Owl, which was always mousing about to 
windward of the squadron, plunged an eigh- 
teen-pounder shot into our bows, knocking 
one of our eix-pounders the whole length of 
the vessel. We returned the compliment, 
and, as I live, at the first fire we puta shot 
right between the big eyes of the figure-head, 
spoiling the great, spotted scarecrow that had 
so long roosted under the brig's bowsprit. 
Then we threw half a dozen shot at her fore- 
mast, losing all our credit, for we didn’t even 
hit the vessel. ‘Give a man luck,’ you know 
—but, as I was saying, now was our time, and 
we improved it. They saw the little her- 
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THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 


maphrodite brig, which had so long been a 
plague-spot upon their happiness, running ‘ 
straight down among them, but they were 
powerless to avoid or chase her away. 

“A very large ship was astern of all the 
others, with barely wind enough to keep her 
under steerage way, and towards this bulky 
foe of freedom, our patriotism inflamed by the 
thought of the probable two hundred thousand 
dollars worth of British goods in her hold, we 
directed our efforts. She was called the Gen- 
eral Wellesley, and mounted twenty-two guns, 
while the privateer, having been obliged in a 
gale on the outward passage to throw over- 
board ten of her fifteen guns (a circumstance 
I forgot to mention), had now but a wretched 
armament. The action began at long range, 
but we worked nearer and nearer whenever 
we could, pouring in grape and canister and 
round shot, The British commander made a 
noble resistance, while the ships-of-war, with 
all sail set, vainly endeavored to come to the 
rescue. Our brig sat so low in the water 
that most of the enemy’s shot went over her; 
but the fire from the privateer did dreadful 
execution. 

“Tt would be folly to say that nobody was 
afraid, for we had fastened to a big fish, a 
regular hundred and thirty barrel old sperma, 
but, neck or nothing, we went at the work, 
and when the flaming old bunting canie flut- 
tering to the quarterdeck of the merchantman, 
I felt a pretty strong sense of relief. It is not 
pleasant to lose a leg or an arm, even for one’s 
country, or for sundry bales of broadcloth; 
and talk of such things as we will, every man 
in battle feels much as Falstaff did at Shrews- 
bury—‘ I would it were bed-time, Hal, and 
all well.’ 

“A fog had for sometime been rising, and 
when the fight was over, it had hidden the 
ships of the line and most of the fleet. A 
breeze had now reached them all, and while 
the merchantmen fled like a berd of buffalo 
cows, the ships-of-war, like the old black bulls, 
came plunging toward us. But the fog was 
coming faster than they. A prize crew six- 
teen in number, was thrown on board the 
ship—I was one of them—the huge maintop- 
sail was hauled round with a will, and we 
were off. The privateer shot to windward, 
out of harm’s way. The excitement of our 
feelings was prodigious. The fog was coming 
—the sternmost frigate grew indistinct, loom- 
ing up like a shapeless castle. The next, the 
Cheviot, was soon grasped by the rolling mist, 
and faded into its depths. The Solway and 


Atlas were swallowed by its sealike waves, 
that rolled above their lofty spars, till nothing 
of them could be seen but the skysail-mast, 
that for a moment shot above the cloud. But 
the Owl was still in sight, not more than a 
mile astern, and gaining on us as if we were 
tied to a post, 

“* That’s a “soon” brig, and a “soon” 
man commands her, said one of our 
fellows. 

“Rolling the smoke from her long bow- 
chasers, she sent the shot singing all around 
us; but the fog was too much for her; sweep- 
ing over her stern, covering her quarter, her 
mainmast, her foremast, and away out to the 
end of her flying jib-boom. She would soon 
be hidden. ‘ Boom, boom, boom,’—and as the 
last report died away the round-eyed Owl 
was buried fathoms deep in an obscurity that 
might be felt. A few moments more, and our 
own ship was equally enveloped; the fog lay 
all around us, and we were free. Taking in 
studding:-sails, we hauled on the wind, so that 
only by good luck on the part of our enemy 
could they stand any chance of finding us, and 
when night again set in, we bore away for 
Charleston. 

“ On the coast of Carolina we were chased 
by the Mermaid, sloop-of-war. With all sail 
set, though the wind was blowing a gale, we 
headed right in for Charleston harbor. The 
British cruiser gained fast upon us, and our 
hearts sank at the thought of Dartmoor, and 
the prospect of losing all we had toiled for. 
With a tremendous sheet of foam rolling from 
the bows, and the lee cat-head under water, 
the ship went plunging on. At length we 
were under the guns of the fort. 

“* Thank Heaven!” cried the prize master, 
‘we are all right now;’ but even as he spoke, 
the fore-topmast went over the side, and the 
foreyard was carried away in the slings. We 
let go both anchors, but the cables parted, 
and in a few moments we were on the bar. 
A tremendous swell was breaking, and the 
ship went all to pieces. Many of the hands 
were lost; but getting hold of a drift spar, I 
came right side up at last—I.suppose the old 
adage of the ‘ bad penny’ is as good as ever— 
and here Iam telling you the story off the 
coast of Arabia, in the evening watch. But 
I’m sorry we lost the General Wellesley; she 
might have set me up for a merchant; she 
was the richest prize, with the exception of 
the Royal Bounty (burned at sea), that the 
Yankees ever captured. Eight bells! well, 
I’m glad to hear it.” 
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SHADOWS. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE, 


Why sit in the shadows, maiden? 
Why dream of sorrowful things? 

‘Why weave garlands enwrapping 
Blossoms of bygone springs? 


Round thee fair flowers still open, 
Softly the clear waves glide; 

Why sit alone in the shadows, 
Why turn from the sunshine aside? 


Has the huge cross of affliction 
Shrouded thy pathway with gloom? 
, Have the eyes that gazed onthee fondest, 
Closed to rest in the silent tomb? 


Or, if the pale boatman has summoned 
No friend from thy cherishing heart, 
Art thou learned in that other sad lesson 


Of souls grown estranged and apart? 


Over the glow of thy beauty 
Thou art letting the shadows rest; 


Knowest thou not that affliction 
Is often thy Saviour’s test? 


Leok, maiden, above and beyond thee, 
The skies are aglow with light, 

Lift thy heart from amidst the shadows, 
Till the cross of thy sorrow grows bright. 


Come out from the shadows, dear one, 
Dream no more sorrowful dreams; 

Leave the sombre wreaths of the bygones, 
Pluck flowers where the sunlight gleams. 


There's a Hand that is ready to guide thee, 
He has proved thee, and claims thee his own: 
And Faith, bis beautiful handmaid, 
Shall leave thee no more alone. 


Full many a dark cross of granite 
Gathers grace from the flower-crowned vine ; 
So let prayer, with its heaven-born blossoms, 
Round the cross of thy sorrow entwine. 


SCARLET SINS. 


BY CARRIE B. LEROW. 


“THoveH your sins are as scarlet they shall 
be white as snow.” | 

The words fell from the lips of the old gray- 
haired minister, who, for nearly halfa century 
had preached from the same old-fashioned 
desk in the little church, where I sat that 
quiet Sabbath afternoon, listening with strange 
emotion to the solemn words which breathed, 
not condemnation, but pardon to sinners even 
a’ great as I. Never could the old man know 
low the divine message of forgiveness fell 
upon the crushed heart of the proud, wicked 
wonian in the pew directly in front of him, 
who listened so eagerly to every word which 
fell'‘from his lips. 

‘Proud, they called me, but not wieked. 
The world did not Know that; how should 
it? God knewit, and I had realized it through 
many gloomy years which seemed as though 
they would never end. That was enough. 

For months my eyes had not felt the blessed 
relief of tears, but as I listened they fell fast, 
raining down beneath the heavy black veil 


upon the sable garments which were a fit 
emblem of the inward desolation. ‘ 

Life had not always been so darkened. I 
can easily recall a happy girlhood, and I never 
knew a care or a heart-ache till I was twenty- 
three. That summer Edgar Bradley came to 
the Falls House to board, and thus became a 
temporary member of our family, for my father 
was proprietor of the largest hotel in the vil- 
lage. That was a long time ago, yes, more 
than seventeen years, for I have passed my 
fortieth birthday now. He was only a year | 
my senior, and noble; trustworthy I believed 
him tobe before we had been acquainted an 
hour. I knew him better in the years follow- 
ing, andI never found otherwise. 

- Losing both father and mother in his early 
boyhood, he had been adopted by a New York 
merchant, and was engaged with him in busi- 
ness. Chance led him to our mountain village 
when in search ofa place in which to pass 
the summer months, for the benefit of his 
health. We became the best of friends in a 
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few weeks, and afterwards more than that, 
nearer and dearer to each other, and when 
the September days were nearly counted, and 
he spoke of leaving us, the pain at my heat 
told me how entirely ‘it was his. 

True, that period of life had not been reach- 
ed without experiencing some of its romance, 
but the surface of the heart only had been 
touched; the depths were sounded now, and 
one of life’s best blessings, a good man’s love, 
was offered me in exchange for the affection 
which was his before he asked it. 

There was no formal engagement between 
us. We knew each other’s hearts too well to 
need questions or answers. In the hazy 
twilight, down among the rocks, and near the 
dashing water of the Falls, we spoke, in few 
words, of the coming separation, the hope of 
a reunion, and then, for an hour, sat silent, 
hand in hand, listening to the heavy sweep of 
the cataract, and looking forward in our 
thoughts, to the time when we should not be 
separated. Before another night he returned 
to his New York home and his many friends, 
leaving me with a great happiness in a heart 
which had at last awakened to that experience 
which comes sooner or later to every woman 
to make or mar her life. 

Letters came from him regularly, every 
three days, for as many weeks; then one—O, 
so different from the rest, Sitting on the 
piazza with a number of the boarders, I had 
suggested a sail for the evening, and in the 
midst of our planning to make up for the loss 
of one of the boats, which was being repaint- 
ed, I heard my brother Fred calling me from 
the house. It wasjust after dinner—time for 
the mail to be in, and those precious letters 
were always punctual. Excusing myself with 
a promise to return in half an hour, I ran into 
the house. Fred teased me as usual, just a 
little, before giving it to me, with that merry 
ringing laugh which has been silenced for so 
many years, for he has been taken from me 
with the rest. I went up stairs to my own 
room, singing softly to myself, and reading, 
over and over again, my own name traced on 
the envelope in that large, handsome writing. 

Perhaps I grew pale, as I read that letter. I 
do not know, but 1 felt as I think those must 
who are dying, and, faint and moaning I slid 
from the low rocking-chair down to the floor, 
and, with my face buried on the side of the 
bed, tried to think and understand. The last 
was easy enough, however; it was harder to 
think, and hardest of all to bear, as we often 
find in this life of endurance. 

4 


Edgar Bradley’s letter was plain enough. 
He had made no unnecessary torture for him- 
self or me, and I knew the worst in a few 
minutes. His adopted father had an only 
child, a daughter Mary, who had always been 
as a sister to him, and whom he dearly loved, 
but with a brotherly affection only. He had 
accidentally become aware that her regard 
for him was more than a sister’s, and that her 
father had planned for the future on the cer- 
tainty of his becoming her husband. He 
could not deny that he had always encouraged 
her to love him, but, feeling himself her brother 
as truly as though he could claim the tie of 
blood, he had never dreamed of this. It was 
Mr. Bradley’s great ambition to see them 
united, and to be able to call him in truth his 
son. He had settled that as a matter of course, 
and it had never occurred to him that any- 
thing could possibly prevent the fulfilment of 
his plans. 

To this man, Edgar owed everything, the 
clothes he had worn, the bread he had eaten 
from childhood until the gift of a liberal edu- 
cation placed him in an independent position. 
And now, as a proof of his trust and affection, 
he gave him his idolized daughter. The cir- 
cumstances were peculiarly trying. To re- 
veal his true feeling seemed impossible; for 
if that gentle girl loved him as he had reason 
to believe, disappointment would crush her, 
and break her fond father’s heart—and so, 
after one short struggle, his resolution was 
taken. 

Only as far as concerned himself, however. 
He did not feel that he had the right to alter 
my future, after what he had said to me, and 
he had said it honestly, believing himself a 
free man. These words ended his letter: 

“I wait only to know from youif I am at 
liberty to make this sacrifice, and prove to 
my father that the one he so nobly befriended 
when an orphan boy, has not lived to disap- 
point him at last. Your own heart must tell 
you the cost of such an act, and with what 
anguish’ I write these words. It will also 
plead for me, and judge me truly, knowing, 
as you surely must, that even if I never call 
you wife, you are, and will ever be, the best 
beloved on earth.” 

He made no further mention of his own 
suffering. That it was deep I knew, for I 
never distrusted him or his motives. I believed 
him utterly and I was right. He was always 
true to me. 

And this Mary—how often he had talked 
about her tome. A lovely girl of eighteen, 
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54 
one of those delicate beings, whose very breath 
of life is tenderness and affection, who had 
hever known a deeper sorrow than the tem- 
porary absence of Edgar, or her father, from 
theirhome. It seemed impossible to associate 
the thought of disappointment and grief with 
one so utterly unfit to bear it. I had grown 
to love her for his sake, and long to see her, 
but now, how changed it all was! How 
changed the world was since half an hour 
before, when I had come singing up the stair- 
way so happy and contented! 

Only half an hour, for the town clock rang 
out sharp and clear, telling the time. I had 
lived through hours, I thought, and I groaned 
aloud as I looked at the sunshine. There 
were yet so many hours before darkness and 
night. Trouble seems magnified when com- 
ing suddenly in the glare of day; there is so 
little chance to hide one’s self from the world ; 
our duties must be completed, we must keep 
in sight the faces with which we begun the 
day; and wait, patiently if we can, for the 
night when we can be alone, and learn to get 
used to the new life which waits for us on the 

‘morrow. 

I felt all this as I prepared to go down stairs, 
but I could meet no one then, try as I might. 
So I stole out of the house, away from the gay 
party on the piazza, to the rocks under the 
Falls, where I had so often been with him. 
Sitting where the cool spray dashed on my 
face, I grew calmer, and stronger by degrees, 
stealing away again, when the sound of merry 
voices and laughter betrayed that persons 
were coming to the spot. 

I met them all at the tea-table, but no one 
‘could have detectea a change in me. There 
was some dissatisfaction expressed at my long 
absence. It was hardly fair, they said, for 
me to leave them entirely, and had I altered 
my mind about going to sail that evening? 
No, I told them, I was ready. Business had 
detained me longer than I had expected when 
1 left them so abruptly, but I had not forgotten 
them. True, I had not forgotten that I must 
spend the evening in society, where I must 
appear so differently from what I felt. It isa 
common trial in this life of ours, but I was 
learning it for the first time. 

So a gay party was off on the lake in the 
beautiful moonlight, and none was gayer than 
I; and no one could have believed, as I looked 
at the shining water with smiles and jesting 
words on my lips, how earnestly I longed, in 
my utter desolation, to be at rest forever, be- 
neath those sparkling waves. 
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In my own room again at last, away from 
human eyes, I answered Edgar Bradley’s 
letter, and without hesitation. To be sure I 
could choose, for he was honorable enough 
to keep his word with me, even were it the 
death-blow of the others, and he had given it 
before he knew all that was in store for him. 
That was an added bitterness. He could have 
borne it better alone, as he said, but it was too 
late. 

I will not say that I did not hate Mary 
Bradley, for I did; and it was a proud, jealous, 
loving woman’s hatred, and that is the most 
cruel and unrelenting of all. It worked out 
its own bitter punishment at last, and she was 
always innocent of my suffering, for Edgar 
had never told her. He had waited, as we 
often do, before confiding even to our dearest 
friends that one secret. 

But she was to be the wife of the only man 
I had ever, or could ever, love; she bad robbed 
me of him—she and her father. What was 
her love to mine? I could have died for him 
—nay, more, it was for the love of him I sinned. 

I gave him up wholly, leaving him‘ free to 

do as he would, had we never seen each other. 
I wrote that I believed him, and understood 
his motives perfectly, that my feelings towards 
him could never change. The letter was a 
short one—no unnecessary word in it—but it 
took hours to write it, hours in which my 
heart cried out against this cruel sacrifice, in 
passionate, tearless sobs, which shook me 
fiercely. I had never learned self-denial, and 
the first lesson was too hard for a beginner. 

Our summer boarders left us gradually, 
and the house settled down again into quiet 
for the winter. The long, dreary winter—I 
never liked it, and now it was a hundred fold 
more desolate than ever. There were no 
letters coming to help note the days, and 
shorten the wretched weeks. I grew harder 
and prouder, as thé months went on, more 
rebellious against my destiny and against God 
who had planned it. I had never told even 
my mother of my trouble, my kind fond mother, 
whose sympathy would have been mine for 
the asking, and who would have taught me a 
better way to bear it. Household cares and 
labors engrossed her attention too closely for 
her to notice the change in me. 

The New York papers came regularly by 
the mail, and at Christmas, one contained a 
notice of Edgar Bradiey’s marriage. My 
father read it aloud to the family. 

“ Isn’t that the young Bradley who boarded 
with us last summer, my daughter ?” 
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I answered, “ yes,” and, seeing my mother 
looking intently at me, added, “I knew he 
was to be married soon, to the daughter of 
his adopted father.” 

“ Weall liked him,” said my mother, quietly, 
and I felt that the words were too true for 
one at least. 

So that was over at last. I must not think 
of him now, he was her husband. Ah, if it 
was only possible not to think. 

I made occasional trials to conquer my 
rebellious heart, and become reconciled to my 
loss, but with little success. The spring time 
came at last, and then the bright summer 
again, bringing with it our usual boarders from 
the city. I made another effort to forget my 
trouble, and persuading my mother to let me 
take the place of one of the extra girls usually 
hired at that season, I worked early and late. 
The drudgery was disagreeable to me, but it 
did me good, by forcing me to think of some- 
thing beside myself. 

Fred came in one day with a piece of news. 
“ Here’s that Mr. Bradley, who was at our 
house last summer, come with his wife to 
board at the Joyces. Father told him we 
were so crowded they couldn’t come here. 
I think it’s real mean, Nell, don’t you? and 
he does have such luck a fishing.” 

I leaned heavily against the sink, where I 
was at work, for it took my strength away, 
and had to leave the rest of the dishes for the 
girls to wash, after shattering two which 
slipped from my trembling hands. 

I wondered why he had come there—it was 
so strange. For an instant, I confess, I doubt- 
ed him, but only for an instant. I believed 
him too perfectly to distrust him long. I 
would wait. We should probably meet, and 
I mast not falter. 

They called at the house in less than a 
week. Edgar Bradley was unchanged. He 
introduced his wife to “his friend, Miss Helen 
Olmstead,” in acalm, steady voice. I was 
not sure of mine. The muscles of my throat 
twitched convulsively when I attempted to 
speak to her, but she saved me the necessity. 

“T am giad to meet you, Miss Olmstead. 
My husband used to write home last summer 
how kind you and your mother were to him 
while he was staying here, and his health was 
so poor. He was not inclined to come, how- 
ever, this summer, and proposed travelling 
South, but he had described this mountain 
scenery as so perfectly beautiful, and seemed 
to enjoy himself so much before when he was 
here, that I had a great curiosity to visit the 


place, and at last persuaded him to bring me. 
I am so sorry we could not be accommodated 
here. Are you not unusually full this season ?” 

I was glad she had uttered some common- 
place remark, and given me a question to 
answer. It was easy to speak ofthe hotel and 
the boarders, and of the reputation the village 
was acquiring, from the natural scenery which 
brought so many visitors during the summer. 

“There is one place I have not seen yet, 
which I hope you are willing to show ‘me. 
Those magnificent Falls which I have heard 
so much about. The house takes its name 
from them, I presume. I wonder if Mr. Brad- 
ley is ready to accompany us?” witha look 
across the room, where he sat talking with 
my mother. 

How little she could know what it cost me 
to utter that untruth, which society so often 
requires of us, without calling it a falsehood, 
“T should be most happy,” for I would rather 
have died than gone to that spot with her. 
I thought, but in a moment pride came to 
help me. I determined to try my strength. 

“ Mr. Bradley,” I said, “ your wife is anxious 
to see the Falls. Mother will excuse you, I 
know, before it grows darker, for it is so near 
twilight—” 

I had gone too far. A sudden memory sent 
a quick pain through my heart which stifled 
my voice, Lhad done my best, but I could 
not endure it. 

“Excuse me while I get an extra shawl. 
You will need it there,” I managed to say, as 
I left the room, taking time while on my 
errand to quiet myself as best I could. 

Mrs. Bradley was “ delighted,” as she ex- 
pressed it, talking on in her social, girlish way, 
which called for no reply. I gave one glance 
at Edgar, who stood close beside her, apparent- 
ly listening. But had she looked up into his 
face she would have seen that he did not hear 
her. He was very pale, and in his eyes was 
that strained, fixed look ofone in deep thought. 

It was a hard trial for me to see him thus, 
for it spoke so plainly of mental suffering, 
and my own was severe enough. And to see 
that woman standing there so close beside 
him, his arm around her, to keep her from 
falling. What right had she there? it was 
my place once. She had wronged and robbed 
me, O so cruelly! And turning away I started 
to clamber over the rocks to return home. 

“Are you ready togo now, Mary?” I heard 
him say, in a voice that seemed a little husky 
and unnatural, and as she assented, he guided 
her carefully over the rough stones, Once 
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he always helped me in the same way, but— 
she was his wife. I must walk alone now, in 
even rougher paths than this. 

“Please wait one moment, Miss Olmstead, 
till we overtake you, and I can assist you 
both.” 

“© no,” I called back, in as careless a voice 
as I could command; “ you forget that I am 
as much at home here as Tell among his 
native mountains. Take good care of Mrs. 
Bradley, for she is not used to these slippery 
rocks.” 

Before they returned home, she urged me 
repeatedly to call and see her, affirming in- 
nocently that she liked me, and wanted to 
know me better. How little she was ever to 
know of me, however. 

I accepted her invitations to call, walk, or 
ride whenever I knew I could see Edgar. 
It was wrong, I knew, and I was doing a 
great wrong to myself, but 1 was so contented 
to be where I could see him, and hear his 
voice if only afar off. I loved him so,I 
pleaded for excuse, and I might never see him 


As for him, he never, by word or look, gave 
intimation that our acquaintance was any- 
thing more than it appeared. He was the 
soul of honor, and in accepting the lot which 
had been portioned out to him, he had given 
up all that could come between him and duty. 
He was true to her whom he had made his 
wife,in the spirit as well as the letter of the law. 


A constant rebuke to my unprincipled and 


selfish gratification seemed clothed in that 
courteous, friendly bearing towards me, and 
his care and tenderness for her, which was all 
that a husband’s should be, but with no need- 
less display of what he could not feel. I re- 
spected and admired his conscientiousness, 
but I was not as noble. 


How could I wonder that she loved him? 


I did not, but it maddened me to see that. 


pure affection which expressed itself in so 
many ways, and I stained my soul with 
another sin, pretending to care for her society 
when my hatred of ber was but growing more 
intense. But he was as much deceived as his 
wife. I would have died rather than have 
had him know it. 

In about two weeks Mrs. Bradley was sud- 
denly attacked with a fever, brought on by a 
violent cold. Edgarcame to my mother in 
evident distress,to know what nurse could 
be procured in the village. I offered my ser- 
viees at once. 

* If you would only go,” he said gratefully. 
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“She dreads the thought of strangers, and 
we are so unfortunate in being away from 
home.” 

In ten minutes I was on my way. Only 
one motive prompted me—I could be with 
Edgar, for I knew he would not leave her 
sick bed. She was dangerously sick, with 
but little strength to contend against disease. 
In a few days her father was sent for, and 
came up from the city, thanking me with 
tears for what I was doing for her, and giving 
way to his uncontrollable grief as he realized 
her danger. 

The crisis came at last—that night would 
decide. The doctor told me so privately, 
keeping it from the knowledge of Edgar, who 
was already worn down with anxiety and 
confinement in a sick room. He prepared 
her medicine carefully, a colorless liquid in a 
little vial. “To be given every half hour,” 
he said; “ while there is life there is hope.” 

He persuaded her husband to leave her, and 
try to obtain some rest, which after long 
urging he consented to do. With one long 
look at the white face on the pillow, he went 
to an adjoining room, and leaving the door 
open, threw himself upon a lounge trying to 


sleep. Her father sat close beside her in an 
easy-chair. ‘ 

After arranging everything for the night, 
I seated myself where I could watch Edgar, 
and fell to thinking. The doctor’s words 
were ringing through my brain, and while 
sitting there I began to realize that while 


there was life there was no hope—for me. 
She might recover, and then they would re- 
turn home, and I should go back to my weary 
lifeagain. She might die that night, and then! 

Heaven knows I was innocent till that 
thought came. Not innocent in my hatred 
towards her, or my love for her husband, but 


of all else that followed. I had ministered at 
that sick bed faithfully, content to be near 
Edgar, and without looking forward to the 
dreary future; but here it faced me and with 
it the chance to alter it if I s0 chose. 

I did choose. In that deadly struggle the 
tempter triumphed. God be.merciful to me a 
sinner! but I loved him so—and between us 
there came only this woman. 

I got up deliberately, and, taking the vial 
of medicine from the little table, poured the 
contents out of the open window, and refilled 
it with water. One look at the sleeping man 
in the room beyond, one at the slender form 
on the bed, and then one into my own soul. 


Lost forever, I thought, and to gain him. 0, 
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what shall it profit if we gain the whole world! 
It was too late to reflect then. The watch 
ticked the minutes away, and as each half 
hour went by Mary Bradley received from a 
murderer’s hand, not poison certainly, but 
harmless water in place of the medicine which 
might save her life. The ceremony must be 
gone through with, at least, for there sat her 
stricken father beside the bed. 

The vial was emptied before the doctor 
came in the morning. There had been no 
apparent change in his patient. Her husband 
was told then that he could do no more. 
Nothing remained but to wait. He could 
give him no hope. As for myself I thought I 
was going mad. The blood beat fiercely 
through my temples,and the look of wild 
despair gleaming from the glittering eyes of 
the haggard face which looked at me from the 
mirror, was frightful. I wondered why they 
did not read the fearful story which was writ- 
ten there so plainly. 

“This night’s work has been too much for 
you, I fear,” the doctor said, with an anxious 
look. “ You have scarcely eaten or slept for . 
a week, and [ insist on your going home to 
rest, for the day at least. You may come 
again to-night—if you are needed,” he added, 


“ but you have done what you could.” 


I made no objection for I dared not trust 
myself to stay. If she should die, I might in 
my wild desperation confess ali, and I could 


not witness that last agony. He told the 
truth when he said I had done what I could, 


and the memory of it must be the haunting 


demon of my soul. I rode home with the 
doctor, and at night was prostrated with brain’ 
fever. That night's work had been too much 
for me, and finished the work which excite- 
ment, and want of sleep and food had begun. 

The first snow of an early winter was on 
the ground when I was able to sit up again. 
By degrees, [ learned that Mrs. Bradley had 
recovered slowly, and been carried home as 
soon as she was able to bear the journey. 
She had begged to see me, but the doctor 
decided that the shock would be too great, as 
they concealed from her how very ill I was. 

Truly it was like a return from the grave, 
and in my misery I wondered why I had not 
been taken from this world. I dared not pray, 
but [ thanked God without taking his name‘ 
upon my lips, that she whom I had tried to 
destroy, had not died. That was spared me, 
though my sin was the same—for it is our 
motives which are judged, not the results, 
and I was no less a murderer. 


I had to take up the weary burden of my 
life again, a life rendered a hundred fold more 
wretched by my sin. 

In the following summer a package and a 
letter were sent to me bearing a foreign post- 
mark. It proved to be from Mrs. Bradley, 
who wrote from Florence, where she had gone 
for her health, thanking me with the most 
heartfelt gratitude, for my care of her during 
her sickness, and asking my acceptance of the 
set of magnificent rubies which the casket 
contained. I could not look at the jewels 
without a shudder; to me they seemed drops 
of blood, and I shut the case which has never 
been opened since. 

Four miserable years followed. Months of 
that time were spent in a sick room, where 
came the death, which I had tried to lure to- 
wards an innocent woman, to take from me 
first, a father, then a mother, and at last the 
precious brother, to save whom I would have 
laid down my own life. That was my panish- 
ment, I knew. Not all, however, though it 
was heavy enough,I thought. My cup of 
bitterness remained to be filled up. 

In my utter loneliness and sorrow, a letter 
came from Edgar Bradley: 


“HeLen:—One year ago, my wi 
taken from me by consumption, speaking of 
you but a few hours before she died, as her 
gratitude was unfailing for your great kind- 
ness to her which so nearly cost your life. 
She sleeps in the sunny Italy from which I 


have just returned, to know if you have still a 


place in your heart for, and are free to 
welcome, Epe@ar BRapLey.” 


I wrote in reply merely the few words, 
“Come to me,” and then sat down to count 


the hours and think. I could not marry him 
with my sin unconfessed. I must tell bim all 
and obtain his forgiveness. Yes, he surely 
would forgive me for I had sinned from my 
love for him. 

I counted the hours till I should see him, 
but he never came. Instead, tidings of a fear- 
ful railroad accident, with his name among 
the list of killed, and for me nothing left but 
memory and remorse. 

Though a Father’s hand wielded the rod, I 
saw no mercy in it till I heard that promise, 
“ Though your sins are as scarlet they shall 
be white as snow,” and in humble trust and 
penitence I lay my sins at his feet, believing— 
O, blessed assurance! that he will forgive 
to the uttermost. 
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SAVED FROM THE STORM. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


JouN Quinn had a heart of gold, hid under 
that coarse, rough exterior of his. Famous 
as the ugliest man in the place, he was also 
known for his generous kindness, and his 
warm-heartedness. No one ever went to him 
for aid and came away empty-handed. Some 
persons said be gave too liberally, that he did 
not make a proper discrimination between 
worthy and unworthy persons ; but John shook 
his head with a smile, saying that he could 
never find it in his heart to refuse any one. 
He thought it far better to give to an unde- 
serving person, than, in refusing, to turn off 
some one who might be really in need. So 
he went on in his good work, giving freely to 
all who asked, and winning hearts all along 
his path. Indeed I doubt that there wasa 
man in all L——, more universally beloved. 

John Quinn kept a grocery store; not one . 
of those dirty, dingy shops, that commonly 
go by that name, but a nice, neat, tidy store, 
the very sight of’ which did one good. The 
counter was kept clean and free from dust, 
the boxes and barrels were ranged orderly, 
and the red tin boxes were so tempting, and 
the display of goods so inviting that you 
could searcely resist the desire to step in and 
buy. On one side of the store were bright 
jars, with neat tin tops, containing candies 
and good things for children. This John 
called his juvenile department. It was not of 
much profit to him, I fear, for John, in the 
kindness of his heart, was a poor business 
man. Often while standing at his door, some 
child would look in wistfully at the candies, 
and then he would take the little thing into 
the store, give it a nice stick of the delicious 
article, and send it on its way with a happy 
heart. Sometimes, in thinking over the finan- 


cial affairs of his juvenile department, he 


-would almost resolve to be more business-like 
in its management. But then his resolution 
would give way. 

“Why should I stop it?” he would say to 
himself. “Are not the bright looks it brings 


to their little innocent faces, and the happi- ° 


ness with which it fills their hearts, far better 
pay to me than the price of the candies ?” 
So John Quinn went on in his old habits, 
constantly winning new friends, and losing 
whatever good opinions people had of his 


business talents. Once when he was sick, he 
received many a present from his little friends, 
and his sufferings cast a gloom over all the 
children in the place. So he had his reward. 

John had been married once. It was when 
he was advanced in }ife, and his happiness 
was of short duration. His wife had died in 
the fourth year of their wedded life, and had 
left him a wee little girl to take care of. He 
never married again. To his little Nellie, 
who was now twelve years old, he was both 
father and mother. He had done everything 
for her, himself. He had taught her to read 
and write, and to sew, and now helped her in 
her studies at school. His heart was bound 
up in his child, and his love for her caused it 
to warm more tenderly for other little folks, 
than it had ever done before shecame. When 
she brought any of her companions home 
with her, her little -guest was sure of a happy 
time while with her. 

Little Nellie inherited her mother’s beauty 
and her father’s goodness. She was a lovely, 
and a lovable child, and did not lack for 
friends. No one envied her success at school, 
but all felt proud of it. Al) the boys were 
in love with her, and showered upon her all 
the attentions which boy-love prompts, and 
which, while they may amuse older heads, 
are so true and genuine in themselves. Little 
Nellie bore her triumphs becomingly. She 
was not made vain by them, nor did they 
cause her to be less amiable to her compan- 
ions. On the contrary they seemed only to 
heighten her gentleness and sweetness. 

She was a wee little thing—very smal) for 
her age, even—and when held im her father’s 
strong arms, seemed almost an infant com- 
pared to him. John always spoke of her as 
his baby, and even now thatshe is grown, 
and has children of her own, frequently calls 
her so. 

One cold winter night, the snow fell heav- 
ily in L——. It filled up the streets, save 
where it was blown off by the fierce winds 
that drifted it away, only to be deeper in some 
other place. Just in front of John Quinn’s 
store the wind had left a clear space of a few 
feet, but the snow lay deep around it. John 
had built a good warm fire in the stove, and 
was sitting by it, toasting his feet, and listen- 
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ing to the storm. He had put up the blinds 
to the windows, but had not put the fronts up 
to the doors. From these the bright light 
streamed out into the storm, and once or 
twice as John looked in the direction of the 
door, he thought he saw a little wan face 
pressed against the glass. But it vanished 
instantly, and he thought it only the effect of 
his imagination. 

At last, when the clock was striking ten, 
John went to his desk to lock it for the night, 
previous to closing his store. As he reached 
it, he heard the door open. Looking up, he 
could see no one, and he thought it was the 
wind that had blown it open. He hastened 
around to shut it, and to his astonishment 
saw standing in the store a little girl that the 
high desk had hidden from his view. 

She was a little thing—smaller than his 
Nellie—and was dressed almost in rags. She 
had no shoes, and her dress came scarcely to 
her knees. Her little feet and legs were bare, 
and red with cold, and her arms, which the 
ragged shawl she wore over her head could 
not cover, were in the same condition, She 
was dirty and ragged, but the sight of her 
brought tears to John’s eyes. 

“What do you want, my little girl?” he 
asked, kindly. 

The child stared at him vacantly, and then 
pointing to the jars of candy on the shelves, 
said, hesitatingly: 

“ Give me one, will yer, mister ?” 

John gave her the candy, and she devoured 
it ravenously. 

“ My poor child,” he said, “ were you stand- 
ing out there ever since I first saw you at the 
door ?” 

She nodded her head. 

“ Why did you not come in?” 

“*Cause I was afraid you would beat me.” 

The child suddenly tottered, and would 
have fallen, had not John caught her. He 
placed her in a chair, where she lay in a 
senseless state, and hurriedly closed the store. 
Going to the stairs that led to the upper part 
of the house, he called his little daughter 
Nellie, who came down at once. 

“ Look at this poor little thing, Nellie,” he 
said. “She is dying with cold. Indeed, 
I think she is almost gone.” 

e made Nellie help him to get water and 

things he needed. Then removing the 
rags which covered her, he washed the dirt 
from her person, then clothing her in some of 
Nellie’s own garments, he carried her up 
stairs, and placed her in bed. 


SAVED FROM THE STORM. 


The child had recovered from her stupor, 
and had remained quiet and submissive dur- 
ing the procedure. It pleased her, evidently, 
for when he laid her in the bed, she looked up 
into his face, and murmured, in a low tone: 

“ O, it’s so nice, mister.” 

“ Poor little thing. It’s the best night you 
ever had in your life,” muttered John, as he 
tried to keep back his tears; “ we'll have a 
doctor here in the morning; but I’m afraid it 
will be of no use.” 

He tucked the cover around her, and sat 
down by the fire, while Nellie stood by the 
bed, regarding the little stranger pityingly. 

“ Who is he?” asked the girl, pointing 
worn finger towards John. 

“ He is my father,” said Nellie. 

“Ts he God? Is this heaven?” she cried. 

“No, no,” said Nellie, quickly. “God 
lives up in heaven—ever so far above us, If 
you are a good little girl you will see him 
when you die.” 

The child made no reply, but lay perfectly 
still, with an expression of satisfaction on her 
features. Nellie went up softly to her father, 
and stealing her hand into his, and resting on 
his knee, whispered, as he gazed into the fire: 

“Do you think she will get well, father ?” 

“ No, darling,” he replied, softly. “I think 
she will die before morning. O! God be 
thanked that it is here, and not in the street.” 

Nellie wept softly for a long time, and John 
Quinn sat gazing into the fire. At last, 
Nellie turned to look at the child, and saw 
her gazing at her, as though she wished to ask 
something. She went up to the bed. 

“Did you say I would go to heaven if I 
died ?” she asked, speaking with difficulty. 

“ Yes,” said Nellie. “God loves little chil- 
dren,and he will take you to him. Wouldn’t 
you like to pray to him ?” 

“I don’t know how,” she replied. 

“Twill teach you,” said Nellie. She: 
folded the little hands. “ Now say after me.” 

She was about to commence, when John 
caught a glimpse of the child’s face. ‘The 
sudden change in it made him spring to the 
bed. Nellie stopped him. The little sufferer 
lay with her eyes closed, and her hands folded. 

“ Our Father,” Nellie began, gently bending 
over her. 

“ Our—Father,” came faintly, from the lips, 

“ Who art in heaven.” 

“ Who—art—in—heaven—” Her voice 
sank—then she murmured, very faintly: 

In—heaven—” 
Yes! in heaven at last. 
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MISS DELANO’S PUPIL. 


Mary Deano, teacher of the district 
school at Arlington Centre, was on her way 
to school. It was August weather, and the 
day was very warm. At Brown's corner she 
turned off the turnpike and struck across lots 
that she might be in the shade of the woods 
part of the time. The red grass was brittle 
and stiff beneath her feet in the sun-seared 
fields, so that the green dimness of the woods, 
when she reached them, seemed more refresh- 
ing than ever before. Masses of birch foliage 
were quivering and glancing in the broken 
sunshine, and damp, cool breezes blew ont of 
the dark woods where Arlington brook ran 
under the bushes. A mile further towards 
the sea the brook was a strong river—here it 
trickled silverly over the stones hidden under 
the alders and rank brakes. 

She found a mossy stone and sat down 
among the bush-grass, untying her bonnet 
and putting it in her lap, while she shook back 
the damp hair from her flushed forehead. It 
was fine, dark, neutral-tinted hair, cut short 
in the neck and rolled into little curls, though 
the hair was evidently not curly. A year be- 
fore Miss Delano had been very ill of fever. 
Her face was pale and a little sallow—clear- 
cut in feature, but rather repellant in its ex- 
pression of sharpness and decision; the eyes 
gray, the hands and feet tiny, the figure petite. 

She sat there in the shade under a bowery, 
swaying elm, and the sunshine kept glancing 
through the branches in little flecks, and fall- 
ing on her head, trying to win a gleam of 
brightness from the fine, dark hair. It did 
not succeed. It was hair that never smiled. 

Her slight hands were folded in her lap, 
and her gray eyes were fixed thoughtfully 
upon the school-house, seen in the distance 
through an opening in the wood. While she 
.rested she was wondering if Mr. Clermont had 
come. Ifhe had, he would ring the first bell 
soon. She had other things to think of, also, 
which made her very grave and unconscious 
as she idly slipped a bracelet of her mother’s 
hair round and round upon her arm. A bird 
was calling sweetly over her head, but she 
did not hear him—a pink and purple-winged 
fly balanced himself in the still air right be- 
fore her face, but she did not notice. Her 
brow was a little contracted and her lips 
tightly shut. 


Suddenly the bell rang, imperious and dis- 
sonant on the summer air. Miss Delano arose, 
shook back her hair again, put on her bonnet, 
and went out of the woods, up the hill to the 
school-house. 

Mr. Clermont, the head teacher, had not 
rung the second bell, but he had the bell In 
his hand ready to do so, as Miss Delano en-- 
tered, looking flushed and weary. He put 
the bell down, looking at her across the room 
as she hung up her bonnet and shawl. A faint 
flush passed over her face as she observed this. 

She went rapidly to her desk and took her 
place. Then she glanced, with a displeasure 
she could not conceal, at Mr. Clermont. He 
bowed low and rang the bell. Immediately 
the scholars came trooping in, and the room 
was buzzing with confusion. 

What did this little episode mean? Did 
Mr. Clermont intend to rebuke his lady assist- 
ant for tardiness, since it was a rule that she 
should be in her place before the second bell 
was rung? Not at all. He had paused, 
courteously, that she might rest and compose 
herself before the school assembled—and the 
consideration and attention from him an- 
noyed her. Since he was privileged to do so, 
she had rather he had rebuked her. She 
wished no favors from him. 

Miss Delano had taught in Arlington for 
three weeks with Mr. Clermont. She could 
frankly have avowed that she did not like the 
head teacher. She had never said so, however. 

When school was finished, Miss Delano was 
very glad. With a sigh of relief she was put- 
ting away her books when she saw one of the 
young girls come upon the platform and speak 
to Mr. Clermont. As the girl looked up the 
light fell upon her face, showing a rare roseate 
flush there, and Miss Delano wondered why 
she had never before noticed that Lotty Sil- 
verton was pretty. Then she remembered 
that Lotty was a pupil who had not a prom- 
inent place in the school, and she believed 
that to be the reason. 

The girl was fifteen years old, but particu- 
larly diminutive. A wonderful wealth, of 
golden hair was twisted into a careless 
at the back of her exquisitely proportioned 
head, and the outlines of the bust were pecu- 
Niarly mature for the innocently sweet face. 
The petite figure and the dignified and ¢lassi- 
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cal head made the girl rather a study to Miss school; the sunshine was none too hot In the 
Delano for amoment. The longer she looked face of anortheast breeze. The grasses glim- 
the more she was struck with the pensive air, mered with dew, but suddenly she noticed the 
sweet expression, and remarkable beauty of glimmering of something which was not a 
this poverty-marked child, whose short and dewdrop. It was asmall shining object lying 
scanty dress showed her position in life, She by the roadside. She did not hesitate to pick 
even disregarded her aversionforMr.Clermont it up. It was a gold locket, set round with 


MISS DELANO’S PUPIL. 


to say, as he came by: 

“T never observed before how pretty Lotty 
Silverton is.” 

At her first word Mr. Clermont had turned 
quickly. He bowed. 

“ Have you noticed also that she is a very 
good scholar ?” he asked. 

“TI think I have. Can you tell me why it 
is that she is not more popular in the school ? 
She is more apt than many who are before 
her. 

“T do not know exactly,” replied Mr. Cler- 
mont’s polished voice. “I think, however, 
that there is a current prejudice against the 
girl on account of her origin.” 

* What may that be ?” 

“T cannottell exactly. The family are con- 
sidered low, however, and are not received at 
all in society.” 

If Miss Delano had not found it disagreeable 
talking with Mr. Clermont, she would have 
asked more questions, but Mr. Clermont sud- 
denly found himself dismissed by a bow that 
was almost curt. She took up some books, 
turned away, and left the school-house. As 
she left the school-house yard, she heard a 
voice cry: 

“T say, sis, where’s your father ?” 

She would not have heeded this if the voice 
had not been peculiarly mocking, and followed 
by a shout of derision. 

Miss Delano turned. A large, coarse boy 
sat upon the fence, laughing and jeering. A 
young girl was going down the road. Miss 
Delano saw instantly that it was Lotty Silver- 
ton. The girl was walking with a hangittg 
head and distressed air. Her face was cov- 
ered by an old sun-bonnet, but the teacher 
saw that she was crying. 

“ Hillo !” called the boy, “what's your name ? 
Say!” 

Just then he caught sight of Miss Delano, 
and, slipping down from the fence, disap- 
peared. The girl turned a corner and was 
gone also, while Miss Delano went home, not 


pearls and rubies, and a pressure of the spring 
revealed a man’s face. Miss Delano started. 
Dark, sentient, false, and handsome, the face 
was that of Mr. Clermont. 

The locket was fastened by a blue ribbon, 
the knot of which had slipped, and thus, 
probably, the owner had lost it. Miss Delano 
observed all this thoughtfully, and finally put 
the locket in her pocket. 

A moment after she observed a figure mov- 
ing slowly up the road—the head bent qs if 
the girl were searching for something. She 
soon saw that it was Lotty Silverton. ~ 

“ Lotty!” she called. 

The girl turned, and uttered an exclamation 
of pleasure. 

“O, Miss Delano!” said she, coming up, 
flushed and eager. “Have you found any- 
thing ?” 

“ Have you lost anything ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“Tt was a locket,” said Lotty, after a 
moment’s hesitation, and with a troubled 
manner. 

“Ts this it?” asked Miss Delano, in unsur- 
passed incredulousness. 

“ Yes!” exclaimed the young girl, grasping 
the locket eagerly. “ O, I am so glad!” 

“Why, Lotty, how came you by Mr. Cler- 
mont’s picture?” asked Miss Delano, as soon 
as her surprise would let her speak. 

“He gave it to me,” answered the girl, 
tying the ribbon round her neck, and dropping 
the locket into her bosom. 

very kind,” observed Miss Delano, 
dou 


“Yes, he’s real good to me, kinder than 
any one since my mother died.” 

“ How long has she been dead, Lotty ?” 

“Two months.” 
‘© Poor little girl! It is very hard to lose a 
good mother.” 

Lotty was silent for a moment. Then she 
said: 


quite understanding what all this meant, and © Some people say my mother was not good, 


very much interested in her pupil, Lotty 
Silverton. 

The next morning was and codf/and 
_ Miss Delano went down the turnpike to 


“but she was always good and kindto me. Do 
you ever hear anything said about my mother, 
Miss Delano?” 

The anxiety of the childish face was pitiful. 
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“I? No, Lotty. I have been in the town 
only a few weeks, you know.” 

“IT know; but I did not know but you might 
have heard her spoken of My mother was 
beautiful, Miss Delano.” 

“ Was she?” 

“Yes, Any one tolook at her would know 
that she was a great deal better than the peo- 
ple who talked about her! She tad blue 
eyes, and white hands, and she used to sing,” 

“Where is your father ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Is he living ?” 

“T do not know.” 

Miss Delano forbore to press the subject 
further. But she asked: 

“ How long have you known Mr. Clermont, 
Lotty ?” 

“Two months, about. I was thinking of 
my mother one day in school, and I cried. I 
did not think any one noticed, but after school 
he called me to the desk and asked me what 
the matter was. I told him, and he’s been to 
see my grandmother—I live with her now— 
and he takes me to walk sometimes when he 
comes to the flats.” 

“And he gave you this locket ?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think he’s beautiful, Miss 
Delano ?” 

Miss Delano was puzzled by the innocent, 
wistful manner and the flushing cheek, red 
with the rare scarlet heart blood. 

“He is very gentlemanly, Lotty. Does 
your grandmother know that you go to walk 
with him ?” 

“ Yes, usually. She does not care.” 

“Do you love your grandmother ?” 

“ No.” 

“Why ?” 

“For a great many reasons. If you saw 
her you would know.” 

The delicate face had grown dark and dis- 
satisfied. The breeze was blowing# ten- 
dril curls of the gold hair about th yte 
forehead, Afterwards when Miss Delano came 
_ to see Lotty’s grandmother, old Betts, as she 
was called, she did not wonder at the darken- 
ing face of the girl, but just then she was 
rather shocked. She entered the school-house 
in silence. 

She could hardly avoid being pre-occupied 
and absent-minded in school that day, the 
morning’s episode was so strange. She could 
not make the matter out. Of course Mr. 
Clermont hada right to be kind toa pupil 
out of school-hours if he chose. If he had 
been another sort of man she would undoubt- 
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edly have respected him for it; but that dark, 
subtle, handsome face and elegant figure—she 
saw them wherever she looked that day. She 
dreamed of them that night when they were 
in reality miles away, and their imagined 
presence was very distressing. 

She had another dream, too. She thought 
she was walking down a hillside, and before 
her stretched along grassy space. The clouds 
hung low before her as she stood upon the 
elevation of land, yet through them she saw a 
figure gathering a rare red flower upon the 
plain. Though the distance was great, she 
saw distinctly the face of Lotty Silverton. The 
gold hair hung down on the bosom and partly 
shaded the features as she stooped to gather 
the flowers, But right in her path wasa 
frightful chasm, its edge lapped with long 
grass. As the dreamer anxiously watched 
the child’s course, there came the swift rustle 
of wings above, and out of the clouds bent an 
angel, pale and sad, and beseeching; “ Go to 
my child and save her,” she cried. “ She does 
not. see whither she is treading. She is so 
young! save her, before it is too late!” Out 
of this dream the teacher woke, bewildered, 
and with the cry still ringing in herears, She 
could not sleep again, and early in the morn- 
ing she arose. It was hardly four o’clock. 
No one was stirring in the still house. She 
put on her bonnet, and went out into the air. 

After a while she found herself walking 
towards Arlington flats, As she came insight 
of them, it struck her that they did not look 
unlike the plains of her dream. The black 
earth showed in dark patches between the 
stretches of green grass studded with rank 
yellow weeds. The sky hung low and fleecy 
above, the clouds tinged warmly by the rising 
sun. The morning breeze was refreshing, and 
Miss Delano went on. ' 

At last she observed two figures walking 
slowly over the fields. One of them she dis- 
covered very soon was a young girl—she could 
see her sun-bonnet hanging on her neck, and 
her curls blowing. The other was Mr. Cler- 
mont. She recognized his graceful figure at 
that distance. The face of Miss Delano flushed 
crimson, for again she seemed to hear that 
mother’s call in her ears: “Save my child! 
She is so young! Save her before it is too 
late.” 

What ought she todo? They were coming 
towards her, and she finally concluded to sit 
down upon a stone beneath a tree, and wait. 
HEF decided face was set in its strongest lines. 


She sat motionless, her small hands tightly 
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MISS DELANO’S PUPIL. 


locked in her lap, and her gray eyes fixed at- 
tentively and comprehensively upon the two 
figures slowly advancing towards her. 

They came nearer, nearer. Clermont’s head 
was bent—she could hear his low voice, talk- 
ing. Lotty had taken off her bonnet and 
swung it in her hand, carelessly, yet seemed 
listening attentively. Her eyes first fell upon 
Miss Delano. She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and her companion looked up. His 
glance met fully the eyes of the teacher. 

His face darkened. The next moment he 
had bowed low, and when he raised his head, 
the expression of his countenance was 
changed, 

“ Good-morning, Miss Delano, You are 
walking early, as well as Lotty and myself. 
Do you go our way ?” 

Miss Delano did not reply except by a bow. 
She turned to the young girl, her pupil; who 
stood silent. 

“ Which way are you going, Lotty ?” 

“I don’t know. We were only walking,” 
stammered the girl, glancing at Clermont. 

“Tt is almost time for our walk to end,” 
said he, glancing at his watch. “Here are 
the flowers for your herbarium, Lotty, and 
you had better go home now, or you'll be late 
at school. Will you take my arm along this 
road, Miss Delano? The way is rough.” 

Lotty had flown away like a bird. Miss 
Delano looked after her, then turned back te 
Clermont. He smiled. 

“ Will you take my arm ?” 

“No, I am accustomed to walking alone.” 

“Then since your way is not mine, I will 
bid you good morning. I go to the lower 
village.” 

He lifted his hat, and turned on his heel. 
They were both gone. Miss Delano bit her 
lips, and walked abstractedly homeward. 

There was one thing she was sure of. 
Though Bertrand Clermont bore currently a 
good character, and the whole town trusted 
their children in his hands, she was certain 
that he was an evil man. 

Lotty was not at school that day. When 
school hours were ended, Miss Delano went 
to the house of a farmer, hired a covered 
wagon, threw upon the back seat a few shawls 
which she procured at her boarding-place, 
and in the rosy light of the sunset, drove 
across Arlington flats. Of a ragged boy 
driving some sheep she asked’ where Lotty 
Silverton lived. He pointed out a low, black 
house. Miss Delano drove over the grass 
towards it. 


Lotty stood in the doorway, but she did not 
see the teacher. Her face was turned towards 
the sunset, and she Jooked as if she had been 
crying. The wagon rolled noiselessly over 
the sods, and she did not see Miss Delano 
until she spoke; then she started, nervously. 

“ Lotty !” 

“ Miss Delano!” 

“ Will you come and spend the night with 
me, Lotty? It isa pleasant night, and I want 
to take you to ride?” 

Lotty hesitated in a remarkable way—but 
an old woman’s figure hobbled into the room, 
and the cracked voice of the crone said: 

“Ay, go, girl, and not stand here a fretting 
for t’other teacher. He’ll not come every 
night, taint likely.” 

“T'll go,” said Lotty, hurriedly. 

She hastened into the dismal, dirty place to 
get ready, and Miss Delano stood by her horse, 
listening abstractedly to the senseless cackle 
of the filthy old woman. Lotty was absent 
but a few moments; then came back with her 
gold hair in fresh, damp ringlets about her 
flushed, beautiful face that was like a rose, 
and her poor dress concealed by a decent 
shawl. Miss Delano’s sharp eyes filled with 
tears as the little figure clambered into the 
wagon. 

They rode almost in silence for a long way, 
Miss Delano stopping once to gather some 
sprays of rank sweet-pepper bush at the side 
of the wagon for her companion, and once 
again to break a branch of fruit from a wild 
cherry tree and lay the green bending burden 
across Lotty’s lap. 

“ Thank you,” said she. “ My mother used 
to love them.” ' 

“Lotty,” asked Miss Delano. “ Was your 
mother good ?” 

“ People said that she wasn’t, but she was 
good to me.” 

* Did she teach you to be good ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why did people speak against her ?” 

The child’s face flushed, yet she spoke 
simply : 

“She never had any husband.” 

“ How old was she when you were born ?” 

“Only fifteen. When I told her that I was 
fifteen last spring, she smoothed my hair and 
cried. I know my mother was good !” 

“Your grandmother—” 

“She was my mother’s mother. She isn’t 
good. She drinks and swears. My mother 
ran away from home when she was fourteen 
years old. She went into a gentleman’s fam- 
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ily to live. She never told me any more, but 
I was born in that old house, I think. Any- 
‘way, I have been there ever since I can re- 
member. It’s all the home I have ever known. 
T don’t love to stay there, but I haven’t any 
other place.” 

“ Lotty, if I take you to my home, will you 
stay there ?” 

“Now?” 

“Yes—to-night.” 

*O, I can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“ A good many reasons.” 

“ Give me one.” 

“TI want to see some people first.” 

“Your grandmother ?” 

“No. She would not care.” 

“ Who, then, Lotty ?” 

“TI ought to see the neighbors; they have 
been kind to me, and would not know what 
it meant if I went away so suddenly.” 

“Are they all?” 

“No.” 

“ Who else ?” 

“T ought to see Mr. Clermont.” 

“ But I can tell him where you have gone. 
If he has seen your home he will be very glad 
of the change for you, will he not?” 

Lotty moved uneasily in her seat. 

“TI want to see him,” she said. 

“ Lotty, do you think he is your friend ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“He is not. He is not kind because he is 
good, Lotty.” 

Miss Delano had expected surprise and in- 
dignation, but the brow of the girl suffused 
with crimson and she was silent. 

“TI like him,” she said, too sincere and 
ignorant to conceal her feelings. 

Miss Delano hardly knew what she said to 
the girl after this. She talked earnestly, 
passionately, pleadingly. She prayed her to 
trust her and confide in her, but there was 
evidently nothing to tell; and the child was 
crying in excitement and dread of some 
unknown danger. 

“0, I wish you wouldn’t talk so about him, 
Miss Delano!” she cried. “ He has been good 
tome. He is all the friend I have.” 

“ Lotty,I am a better friend fora young 
girl like you. I am going to take you home, 
and you must stay there with me.” 

They had ridden along way in an hour’s 
rapid driving, and Miss Delano drew up her 
horse before an old red farm-house, buried in 
lilac bushes. A dog ran out of the yard, 
barking, and leaped upon her in joyful recog- 


nition. She conducted Lotty into the house, 
and, after supper, to her chamber. They two 
shared the same bed, and after they had re- 
tired Miss Delano made the girl promise that 
she would remain there while she returned to 
Arlington in the morning. 

In the morning she kissed her, relying upon 
her promise, and drove back to school. 

In spite of herself she was insufficient for 
her duties that day. She had passed a sleep- 
less night, and endured more fatigue than her 
slight frame was able to bear. She struggled 
through half the day. In the afternoon a 
faintness came upon her. She left the school- 
room, closed the door carefully behind her, 
and attempted to go along the hall to the open 
door; but the place grew utterly dark, and 
she fell, unconscious. 

When she recovered her senses she was re- 
clining upon the hall settee, and Mr. Clermont 
was bathing her forehead. 

“TI am better,” she said, struggling up. 

She rose to her feet, turning away from his 
gaze. The man was repulsive to her. 

“T will send one of the older girls home 
with you. You are not able to work any more 
to-day. Margaret!” he called to one of the 
elder pupils, who brought Miss Delano her 
wraps, gave her her strong, young arm, and 
accompanied her home. 

She lay and rested during the remainder of 
the afternoon. Then she wrote to Lotty a 
little letter, tender and affectionate. After 
supper she went out to walk in the orchard. 
There was no dew falling. The grass was 
dry, and strong, warm winds blew among the 
ripening apples on the boughs. The twilight 
was rosy with the warm west. The sun grew 
an ashy violet, at last; the birds in the trees 
ceased their restless twittering ; the chanting of 
the insects only broke the stillness of the night. 

Miss Delano, wrapped in a plaid, lay upon 
the grass and looked at the stormy sky. It 
was 80 pure, so tender, so exquisite in its beav- 
ty, she wondered how men could live beneath 
it and be bad. 

A sudden sound startled her. She sprang 
to her feet. A tall form stood beside her. It 
was Clermont. She could see his black eyes 
gleam through the darkness. 

“ Mary Delano.” 


“Well” 


“You are not afraid to stay here with me 
for an hour ?” 

“No.” 

“TI want totell you something. Do you 
hate me ?” 
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MISS DELANO’S PUPIL. 


““No. Ido not hate any one.” 

“Ah, little Puritan—of course not. Yet you 
turn your eyes from me as if I were a serpent. 
Now, do you know that I love you?” 

“ No.” 

“Ido. What I feel is no covetousness of 
peachy cheeks, and silky hair, and dimpled 
shoulders—you have none of these things, and 
I have coveted and possessed them so many 
times that I am tired of them. Nor is it an 
enthusiasm for your intellect; I have known 
a hundred more brilliant women. But you 
are true as steel, good, fearless, yet frail as a 
reed, and [love you—love your little hands 
that avoid the clasp of mine, love your frail 
body failing beneath the tasks of a self-sacri- 
ficing and laborious life, love your plain, stern 
face through which the strong spirit looks 
out. You are made of the stuff for martyrs 
—you fear nothing under God’s heaven—weak 
atom that you are!—but to do wrong. You 
will go on suffering and enduring bravely 
until you die. You dare do anything given 
you todo which is right. You have taken 
that girl away from me. How did you know 
what the revenge of such an unscrupulous 
man as I would be? You are an angel, Mary 
Delano, and I love you!” 

She heard him in silence. 

“Tl never find another such a woman as 
you are. Will you marry me?” 

“ Let me pass now, if you please. You have 
said quite enough.” 

“No, I have not done. My proposal is not 
utterly an insult. I will be a better man if 
you will be my wife.” 

“T will not.” 

“Do you not believe that I love you?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Answer!” 

“T cannot think of you without a shudder.” 

“Ah, am I as vile as that? It is true that I 
am more so than you know. Yet you will 
say nothing to me. Do you think I often 
plead with women in this way?” 

She had her eyes on his face, fascinated by 
the subtle power there, yet she withstood it. 

“T can know nothing about you.” 

“Tam rotten to the core then because I 
strike false wherever you have lain the weight 
ofa glance upon me. Mary Delano, I ama 
villain, and because of it Ilove you as you 
will never be loved by a better man. Dare 
you turn from me ?” 

Still with her eyes on his face—the dark, 
magnetic eyes burning down into hers, the 


black curls falling about the olive forehead 
and thin, smooth cheeks, the lips red and 
proudly compressed under the silken beard— 
she struggled away from his sensuous effect 
upon her, 

“TI do not believe in you. Let me pass.” 

He stepped back without a word, and she 
went into the house. 

The next day he was in school. He kept 
aloof and did not trouble her. But at night 
he came to her desk as she sat alone. 

“Now I will have my revenge,” said he. 
“ Listen.” 

She looked up, paling. Her eyes were 
heavy; she had not closed them all the pre- 
vious night. If she was less sure of her po- 
sition after a night of prayer and pity, he did 
not know it—thank God! 

“ What I said last night was false,” said he. 
“ What I promised of reform, and hinted of 
repentance and struggling good, was a lie. 
I would not be a good man if I could have 
my choice. If you had yielded to me, I 
should have despised you, for I was acting. 
All the possible good you gave me credit for 
wasasham. I did not mean one word of it. 
Now I think you have concluded what the 
forbidden sin is:—the assumption of God's 
grace wherewith to serve the devil. Good- 
night.” 

All that term this man presided over seventy 
children, innocent and impressible, and Mary 
Delano stood by and watched him, shudder- 
ing. When the term was finished, he left the 
town, and she never saw him again. 

The episode had one bright side. Lotty 
Silverton, saved, taught, and loved, became a 
noble and true woman; and of all the world 
she loves best her old friend Mary Delano, to- 
day an invalid for life, supported by the pow- 
erful pen of her old pupil whose name is widely 
known in literature. 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Truth and Falsehood travelling one warm 
day, met at a river, and both went to bathe at 
the same place. Falsehood coming first out 
of the water, took his companion’s clothes 
and left his own vile raiment, and then went 
on his way. Truth, coming out of the water, 
sought in vain for his own proper dress, dis- 
daining to wear the garb of Falsehood. Truth 
started all naked in pursuit of the thief, but 
not being so swift of foot, has never overtaken 
the fugitive. Ever since he has been known 
as “ Naked Truth.” 
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Oo, TO BE FREE! 


BY PERRY BENJAMIN. 


O, to be free, like the winds of the ocean, 
That sweep o’er the billows, besieging the main; 
That dash with an awful, commingled commotion 
The surf to the shore, which, surging, leaps back- 
ward again. 
No arrow can fly 
Like the wings of the sky; 
No lore of the scholar can tell whence they spring; 
The zephyr and breeze 
May die ‘mong the trees, 
But the wind of the ocean of freedom is king! 


O, to be fleet, like the stag of the mountain, 
That starts when twilight hath gilded the morn; 
He feeds on the prairie, and drinks from the foun- 
tain, 
And snuffs from the thicket the wind of the horn; 
Then forward he bounds, 
While horses and hounds 
Follow fast with their loud-sounding yell and 


But the stag bounds afar when the hunters pursue. 


O, to be strong, like the oaks of the forest, 
That wave their green tops while the breezes 
blow high, 
And never are felled till they are stricken the 
sorest— 
Then they throw down their saplings, when 
falling to die! 
The shrubs and the flowers, 
In gardens and bowers, 
May sicken, when mildew hath blighted the field; 
But the oaks ever stand 
The pride of the land, 
And to none but the arm of the lightning will yield. 


Then, free in the world as the winds of the heaven, 
And swift as the stag, when, at morning awoke; 
By horn, and by hound, and by hunter it is driven: 
And sturdy and strong as the wide-spreading oak. 
Then, darken the sky, 
And friends, they may die, 
But ever we'll laugh with those that are here; 
And, like heroes of old, 
On life bravely lay hold, 
And so live without sorrow, and die without fear. 


THE WHITE DOE AND THE BABE. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


“THE sun gets into Karl’s eyes this after- 
noon, doesn’t it?” said his nurse to an infant. 
The babe which she carried in her arms replied 
by rapidly opening and shutting his eyes, 
rubbing them at the same time with his little 
hand, and, finally, giving utterance toa cry 
of discontent. 

-“ Here, turn his back on the naughty sun— 
so—and we'll walk another way. Look at 
the pretty flowers,” said she, plucking a pink 
to soothe him. A butterfly hovered over the 
flower and lighted on the child’s head. Little 
Karl crowed softly, and twisted his bright eyes 
up to see the butterfly on his perch. Then a 
humming-bird came, like a flash from the 
land of rainbows, and thrust its long little bill 
into the pink, and without touching a thing 
with its tiny red feet. “Happy little Karl! 
he must have a fairy gift, to love butterflies 


and birds so much and to fright them so little,” 
said his nurse. 

They were in very large garden belonging 
to a great, grand-looking house that stands 
near the river Rhine, just below Mayence in 
Germany. The nurse passed on through the 
garden and outside the high, thick hedge on 
the north side, and stood looking down upon 
the river. She could just hear the shouts of 
the sailors, and the songs of the boatmen as 
they went to and fro over the gleaming water. 
“O, I should like to go down to the river, 
but it would be too cool for the baby. I'll 


set him down here and run to the nursery for 
his robe.” 

So she took a light shawl from her head, 
and, spreading it on the grass, sat little Karl 
down upon it. She ran into the garden and 
brought a handful of flowers to please him 
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THE WHITE DOE AND THE BABE. 


during her absence. “Be a good little boy, 
and Hulda will be back in a minute,” said the 
nurse, as she gave him the blossoms. Baby 
took them and crowed, and the nurse was 
gone. On the way back to the house she 
met one of the gardeners, and receiving a 
bouquet from his hands, stopped to chat a 
bit. 

Time passed quickly, as time always does 
while we linger from our duties; but present- 
ly the nurse was hurrying back with the robe. 
“Poor little Karl; was he afraid when he 
found himself alone so long? Has he cried?” 
questioned Hulda to herself. So she went 
round a high bunch of rose bushes slyly, to 
see what baby was doing, and to play bo-peep 
a little. She looked from behind the roses— 
there lay the rumpled blanket and scattered 
flowers; little Karl, surely, had crept off. 
The nurse was afraid he would take cold 
creeping over the ground so; and, seizing the 
blanket, she hurried along the hedge in search 
of him. He was nowhere to be seen, neither 
could she hear him crying. Some one must 
have taken the child. Perhaps the gardener 
who gave her the bouquet was playing her a 
trick. Hulda ran into the garden, and came 
upon him where they had stood chatting. 

“ Have you seen the baby ?” asked she, with 
a frightened voice. 

“ No!” he replied in astonishment; “ where 
was he?” 

He went with her to the spot where the child 
had been left, and while Hulda ran along the 
outside of the hedge, Nicolas, the gardener, 
went along on the side next the garden, 
searching with his eyes among the flower beds, 
that he knew so well,for the ranaway, or creep- 
away Karl. 

Meanwhile the lady, the child’s mother, 
entered the nursery; and wondering to find 
both him and the nurse away, she went to a 
window that looked out upon the garden. 
Nicolas and Hulda were going down the gar- 
den toward the water in their affrighted 
search. The lady ran out of the house 
instantly. 

“ What have you done with Karl?” cried 
she, angrily, to the nurse. 

Hulda burst into tears. “I left him sitting 
on my shaw! a moment while I went for his 
robe, and when I came back he was gone,” 
sobbed she. 

“Where have you looked for him?” the 
lady asked, in kinder tones. 

“ All around the garden.” 


The lady looked down to the river, where 
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was the boat landing, with the fence running 
closely up to it on either side. It was the 
only point on the ground where the river 
could be approached without hindrance. By 
this time the master of the house had learned 
of the mishap and sent the servants in every 
direction over the place; and himself quickly 
followed his wife down to the shore. The 
nurse was still lingering about the garden, for 
she did not think the child had gone so far. 
The gardener went on with his mistress to 
the little wharf, and looked over into the 
water. There was at this point a wide eddy, 
where the water escaped from the strong cur- 
rent of the river, and ran round and round in 
endless play. The bottom was of light sand, 
showing every little stick and stone that had 
been thrown into it; but the child was not 
there. Nicolas turned to the wharf and per- 
ceived a trail as of baby clothes; and in its 
line was a small strip of thin cloth adhering 
toasplinter. The two felt sure the babe had 
crept over the wharf into the water. The 
lady sank down in a swoon, and Nicolas called 
back to his master, who, with the nurse, was 
just advancing from the garden. Her hus- 
band held her head upon his arm while the 
nurse bathed her temples with water from the 
river. 

“ What is this?” asked the gentleman, tak- 
ing from his wife’s hand the strip of cloth. 

“Tt is a piece of little Karl’s dress,” replied 
the gardener. 

The nurse looked at it. “ This is not like 
Karl’s dress!” exclaimed she. 

The lady now revived, and the intelligence 
was communicated to her. “But there are 
the marks of his passing,” she cried. “O,my 
child! my child!” 

Her husband now examined the trail as 
well as was possible in the fading light; and 
when he rose up it was with a look of relief. 
“It goes away from the water,” said he. 

There were then no signs of the child’s hay- 
ing passed that way. Yet he had gone— 
but how, and whither? Had the fairies car- 
ried him off? 

It was dark as they, returning, entered the 
mansion. The servants had searched the 
premises thoroughly, but they found no traces 
of the child, They were now sent to obtain 
the assistance of the great houses nearest; 
and coming back with servants and masters, 
the search was again renewed. The men on 
the passing river-crafts noticed that night with 
wonder the moving lights in glade and grove 


for miles along the shore. Late into the 
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night the search was kept up; little birds few 
frightened from their nestling-places, and star- 
tled deer leaped a few rods away, then, with 
shining eyes, turned to watch the bright 
lanterns. But there were no signs of little 
Karl. It was early morning before the child- 
hunters returned for a short rest after their 
tedious searching. 

But in the morning, while the dew yet 
glistened on the leaves, growing numbers 
‘began the search anew, and again the hours 
were spent fruitlessly. The mext day the 
child’s father offered a great reward to any 
person who would restore to him the child. 
Men in boats dragged great hooks through 
the river, and with slender poles felt all over 
its bottom for miles below. Multitudes wan- 
dered through the open glades, scaring the 
timid deer, with which the grounds were 
stocked, or rustled through the wood, startling 
the birds from their leafy hiding-places. 
Squirrels ran chattering into their crooked, 
dark, little holes, or up to the high branches 
of the trees, where they sat looking knowing- 
ly, as if they could tell all about little Karl if 
they would. Was it possible that some fox 
of unusual size had carried off the babe—or 
had a wolf come from the mountain forest? 
Anyway they looked in the occasional fox- 
holes and hollow trees, and examined carefully 
the cavities about the rocks and ledges. 
Morning and evening came and went, but still 
no signs of the child. Again the nobleman 
offered a larger reward, and greater numbers 
came to join in the search. 

Days had passed since the search began, 
and this was supposed to be the last effort. 
The men were set ina line, standing but a few 
feet apart, and reached all the way from the 
road outside the grounds down to the river. 
Each one was to keep his position and dis- 
tance from the others, and thus they were to 
sweep the whole estate to its limit—the rapid 
little river that ran down from the mountains 
intothe Rhine. The sky was just brightening 
in the sunlight when they left the mansion 
behind them ; passing right on through groves, 
and tangled coverts in the woods, turning 
not to right or left. The birds sang, and 
dewdrops glistened and fell in silvery showers 
over the heads of the searchers, as they pressed 
aside the opposing shrubbery. Here fied a 
dozen deer before them, speeding from open- 
ing to opening as the line of men swept on. 
Here three or four ran from a grove, while 
another remained lying there right in the way 
of asearcher. It was a white doe; and Nic- 
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olas, the gardener, was coming directly upon 
her—yet she lay still, but trembling. He 
stopped, surprised, and gazed on the beautiful 
creature; looking to him and before her with 
pity and beseeching in her large, tender eyes. 
It was late in the season, but the creature 
had young. The child was not found; Nico- 
las was a searcher, and must not wait. He 
stepped towards her. She rose carefully; 
then turned to look on something she had 
been enfolding. It was the lost child—little 
Karl, just rubbing his eyes open from a nap. 
The gardener gave a glad shout; and the 
tidings were taken up by his neighbor, and 
ran all along the line. Five minutes had not 
passed before the furthest man knew the child 
was found. Some ran swiftly to the mansion 
in order to be the first to communicate the 
glad news, while others came, in open-mouth- 
ed wonder, to see the child. The gardener, 
Nicolas, carried him tenderly in his arms; 
the child looked at the crowd of faces about, 
then back at the white deer, whose mother- 
instinct kept her timidly following. The 
crowd grew so dense that the doe lost sight 
of the child and fled away among the groves. 
It was found again, however, and a little musi- 
cal bell was hung to its neck, and it was the 
tamest of pets ever after. As to Nicolas and 
Hulda, they danced together at the feast the 
master gave because the child was found; 
then they married and lived at the mansion 
till little Karl grew up to be a man. 


MALAYAN EXECUTIONS. 

The kris is common to all nations of Malay 
extraction, except the New Zealanders, and 
throughout the Malayan Archipelago takes the 
place of our gallows. Their mode of execu- 
tion by its means is curious and characteristic. 
The criminal is led unbound to the place of 
execution, and takes his place quietly in an 
arm-chair, usually chewing penang to the last 
moment. The kris used on such occasions is 
about eighteen inches long, and quite straight. 
Grasping this instrument, the executioner 
steps up gently behind the prisoner, and 
thrusts it in to the hilt between the left 
shoulder and the neck. The heart is pierced 
instantaneously, and the criminal leaps up 
from his chair, and falls dead. 


Every year we should become more and more 
painfully sensible of the desolation made 
around us by death,if sleep—the ante-chamber 
of the grave—were not hung by dreams with 
the busts of those who live in the other world. 
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“© moTHER! mother! It will always stay 
here, always, always, till I die; this frightful, 
hideous birth-mark. I shall never look as 
other people look. I shall never make any- 
thing in the world. It will be a brand upon 
me all the days of my life.” Robert Gordon 
leaned back in his chair and sobbed in all the 
bitterness of his woe. 

He was a tall, manly, finely-formed boy of 
fifteen, of an ardent, impulsive temperament, 
with dark, curling hair, bright deep violet- 
blue eyes, one of the sweetest of smiles, and 
features of faultless regularity. But his high, 
massive forehead was completely covered by 
a large purple-red birth-mark, extending far 
down upon his temples almost to his cheeks, 
and making his face, which would otherwise 
have been one of uncommon beauty, painfully 
plain. From his earliest childhood it had 
been a source of the keenest mortification to 
him. He could never remember the time 
when it had not made him the object of much 
notice, pity aud comment, and not unfrequent- 
ly of taunts and ridicule. 

For a full half hour he had been sitting in 
a large arm-chair by the open window of his 
mother’s quiet, cozy, litue sitting-room, whol- 
ly engrossed in reading, till the careless 
remark of a passer-by to his companion, of, 
“ Harry, do look at that boy’s forehead! It’s 
a perfect sight to behold!” arrested his 
attention. 

The words were spoken in an. exceedingly 
low tone, and evidently not intended for his 
hearing; but his acute sensitive ear had 
caught their sound; a shiver ran through his 
heart sharper than though a barbed arrow 
had pierced it. The book fell from his lap; 
he leaned back in his chair, and cried and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 

“ That’s the way it always has been, and 
that’s the way it always will be till I die, 
Everybody notices it, everybody talks about 
it. O dear! I do wish I was dead!’ was his 
wild, despairing cry. 

An expression of intense sorrow passed over 
the placid, thoughtful face of Mrs. Gordon, as 
she gazed upon the anguish of her unfortunate 
idolized son. She drew her chair close to his, 
raised the glossy, luxuriant locks from his 
brow, and placed her soft, gentle hand upon 
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THE BIRTH-MARK,. 


BY GERTRUDE GRAHAME. 


the birth-mark, which had been the cause of 
80 many prayers and so many tears. 

For some moments neither spoke. Robert’s 
sobs gradually ceased, though his chest still 
swelled and heaved, and a low wailing moan 
every now and then burst from his lips. At 
last Mrs. Gordon spoke, and there was all of 
a mother’s undying sympathy and affection in 
her tones. 

“ Robert, my darling son,” she said, “ we do 
not make ourselves; God fashions us after his 
own good pleasure. It was his will to make 
you with a very striking personal defect. But 
it is only upon the surface. It can never 
touch the character; there is no stain there. 
Many no older than you are steeped in men- 
dacity and wickedness. You would not 
exchange places with them ?” 

Robert did not answer ; he only laid his head 
down upon his mother’s shoulder, and seized 
her hand with a convulsive grasp, aud Mrs, 
Gordon continued: 

“ You have been sorely afflicted, my precious 
boy, but God has not left your future hopeless, 
or your pathway in life, rough and rugged as 
it is, without a ray of light. He has given 
you a mind capable of vast expansion and 
cultivation. You may make it, if you will, a 
rich intellectual fountain, from which you 
may quaff draughts of inexhaustible joy.” 

“ T know, mother, I know it, and it’s because 
I’m s0 easy to learn, and my teachers all praise 
me so much, and because I want to do so 
much in the world and can’t, that I feel so 
badly. I don’t, on my own account, mind 
father’s being in debt so that he can’t send me 
to school any more. I can get along well 
enough myself. Many a poor boy by patient 
study and honest industry has won for himself 
an honored position in society; and I could 
do the same, mother, but for this odious, hor- 
rid birth-mark; but now my doom is sealed— 
I can never be anything ifItry. O dear! what 
did God ever make me for ?” 

“To do the work he has appointed you to 
do,” answered Mrs. Gordon, solemnly, and a 
moment later she added, “ Robert, you have 


_ been blessed with more than ordinary mental 


endowments. Would it be right to let these 
fine powers of mind, for the use of which you 
will be called to render a strict account, lie 
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dormaut, be lost to yourself and the world 
which needs them so much, because there is a 
blemish upon your face ?” 

“No, mother, I don’t think it would; but 
what can I do?” 

“ Forget that you haye not mere transient 
beauty. Cultivate the intellect and the heart; 
charms which never fade. Carry light to the 
dark places of the earth; filll your life with 
noble deeds of self-abnegation, mercy and love. 
These will give you a sweet peace, which the 
world cannot give nor take away, more than 
happiness—blessedness.” 

Ah! the mother little knew that the bright 
star of prosperity had already risen in the 
horizon of her son’s future, and that even 
while she was seeking to pour a balm into his 
wounded, sorrowing soul, the unerring, mys- 
terious finger of Providence was directing a 
course of events upon which his whole brilliant 
after-career was strangely to depend. It was 
even 80. 

But scarcely had she finished speaking 
when loud excited voices were heard without, 
plainly showing that something unusual had 
occurred; the door-bell rang violently, and 
before she had time to answer the summons, 
the door was thrown widely open, and two 
men entered, bearing the ghastly, bleeding, 
and to all appearances, lifeless form of a 
strange gentleman. 

“Don’t be alarmed! don’t be alarmed!” 
called out the rough, but kindly Joe Swift, 
their nearest neighbor, as he beheld Mrs. Gor- 
don’s cheek blanch at the sight. “He aint 
hurt nothin’ dangerous; only bruised a little, 
and stunned; he’ll soon come to. He got 
pitched out of his buggy down there by 
the bridge, and we’d a took him over to Wid- 
der Child’s boarding-house, only your’n was 
nearer, and we thought he oughter be cared 
for as quick as possible,” he added, as an 
apology. 

“You did right; come this way,” and Mrs, 
Gordon opened the door of a small, very plain, 
but exceedingly tastefully furnished sleeping- 
room, “There, lay him down on the bed, and 
go for Doctor Wells without delay,” she said, 
in a rapid, excited tone. 

“] guess you’d better take off that are 
spread. It looks so white and nice, and he’ll 
get it all blooded over if you don’t,” said Joe 
Swift, as they entered the room. 

“Tt will do no harm; it can easily be 
washed,” and without further comment the 
men deposited their burden upon the bed and 
departed. 
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A week passed, and still Mr. Blanchard re- 
mained confined by his injuries, a close prison- 
er under the humble roof of Peter Gordon and 
his wife. He was a Baltimore merchant, a 
man in easy circumstances, of genial manners, 
refined sensibilities, and much general in- 
formation. He had been hurt more seriously 
than was at first apprehended, and Doctor 
Wells emphatically declared, “it would be 
hazardous in the extreme for him to think of 
leaving under another week at least.” 

In the meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were 
indefatigable in their efforts to promote the 
comfort and recovery of their guest, and 
Robert especially attended upon him with 
unwearied devotion. Mr. Blanchard had 
travelled in all parts of the world, and had 
mingled freely with all classes of people. He 
had studied every phase of human character, 
and it was easy enough for him, with his acute 
perceptions, and thorough knowledge of the 
human heart, to see in the fine phrenological 
developments of his young attendant, in the 
classical contour of his face, the almost 
ethereal brilliancy of his handsome blue eyes, 
and the touchingly mournful cadence of his 
intonations, that his was a deep, true, sensitive 
nature, and that splendid latent mental en- 
dowments were slumbering within him. 

“Robert,” he carelessly asked, one day, 
after they had been earnestly conversing 
together upon different topics, “ what profes- 
sion or occupation in life do you intend to 
pursue ?” 

“0,1 don’t know! I haven’t thought yet, 
sir. I suppose though I shan’t do much of 
anything any way.” 

“And why not, pray ? what’s to hinder you ?” 
gayly queried Mr. Blanchard, 

“O, because—because—because—sir,” and 
Robert stopped, deeply coloring. 

“But because is no reason whatever,” re- 
joined Mr. Blanchard. “It’s a word good 
enough to use with others, but perfectly 
meaningless when alone. Now, Robert, I 
really want to know why you don’t intend to 
do much of anything in the world.” 

“Why don’t you know? can’t you see? it’s 
because I look so.” And his suddenly down- 
cast eyes, and the sad, pathetic tones of his 
voice, went straight to the kindly heart of his 
questioner. 

“Yes, my dear young friend,” was his 
soothing, sympathetic answer, “ your birth- 
mark is indeed a great misfortune. I know 
it must be. . It is a heavy cross for you to 
bear, but others have borne a heavier, and far 
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up the ladder of fame, too. Think of the poet 
Milton, with his sightless orbs, and the im- 
mortal name he left behind him; and how 
Bunyan, when confined in a dismal prison, 
committed to paper the workings of his mas- 
ter mind, which were destined to stir the souls 
of thousands yet unborn. Is your affliction 
greater than theirs? the obstacles you have 
to contend with more overwhelming? I think 
not.” 

Robert made no reply; his feelings at that 
moment were too deep for utterance. It 
seemed as if light had dawned upon his hither- 
to darkened existence. Those cheerful com- 
forting words of his new friend of “it is a 
heavy cross for you to bear, but others have 
borne a heavier, and far up the ladder of fame, 
too,” went far down into the chambers of his 
soul, They enkindled there a sweet hope, 
lofty aspirations, noble aims and resolutions. 

“Mr. Blanchard,” he said, at last, and there 
was an additional lustre in his bright blue eye, 
“ do you really think there is anything of any 
importance I can do?” 

“ Certainly, my boy,” was the smiling, en- 
couraging answer, “a great deal, a very great 
deal. But, Robert, supposing all things were 
as you would like to have them; suppusiug 
there were no difficulties in your path, your 
father had plenty of money to give you a 
liberal education, and you were free to follow 
your own inclinations, what vocation would 
you choose ?” 

“ Well, in that case, I should choose to be a 
lawyer; but I suppose father and mother 
would think I ought to be a minister, or a 
missionary, or some such sort of thing. 
They’d think that if I had learning, I ought 
to do good with it; and I don’t know but I 
had.” 

Mr. Blanchard smiled. 

“Certainly you ought,” he said. “To do 
all the good in our power is imperatively a 
duty with us all; but I cannot see that it is 
absolutely needful to go upon a mission, or to 
go into the ministry to be serviceable to our 
fellow-creatures. In fact I think every calling 
in life has its scope for the exercise of the 
Christian graces, its fields for active benevo- 
lence. But tell me, Robert, why you would 
prefer the bar to anything else.” 

“ Well, one reason is, almost all the finest 
talent goes into the legal profession. I should 
come in contact with the richest intellects in 
the country. O, it must be glorious fortwo or 
three smart, practised lawyers to stand up in 
a crowded court-room, and put their tongues 
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in battle array, and see which comes out of 
the tight victorious! Besides, people don't half 
the time get justice done; there would be 
something sublime in pleading the rightful 
cause of the innocent and oppressed; don’t 
you think so, Mr. Blanchard ?” 

“ Yes, [ do indeed, and sincerely hope the 
time may come when you'll have that blessed 
privilege.” 

A few days after this. conversation, Mr, 
Blanchard departed. Just before stepping 
into the coach which was to convey him away, 
he slipped a small bit of paper into Mr. Gor- 
don’s hand, saying: 

“ Take this check; go to B—— Bank, draw 
the money; use it for the education of your 
eldest son Robert. It could not be better 
spent, or in a way which would give me more 
pleasure.” 


Years passed. On aclear, cloudless Octo- 
ber morning a large number of the inhab- 
itants of the thriving, growing shire town of 
L—— might be seen eagerly pressing forward 
at an early hour to their newly erected court- 
house. Thecase of Wallace vs. Bradley was 
about to be tried. It was one of unsurpassed 
interest to all classes of the town’s people, 
from the fact that both parties were widely 
known; the plaiatiff, as a hard, grasping, 
avaricious man, whom everybody cordially 
detested, and his cousiu the defendant, as the 
accomplished, beautiful widow of the late 
highly esteemed Jonas Bradley. The cause 
of the dispute was the will of their recently 
deceased unele, Philip Wallace, and to all im- 
partial persons, it was a case of incontrovert- 
ible right and justice on the part of Mrs, 
Bradley. 

But Mr. Wallace was a man of stern, 
indomitable energy and iron determination. 
In consequence of a trifling mistake of the 
writer, one passage of the will was rendered 
slightly obscure, and upon the strength of 
this obscurity, and in opposition to all truth, 
honor, and delicacy, he had relentlessly pros- 
ecuted what he emphatically asserted were 
his superior claims to the property of his uncle. 
The ablest lawyers were obtained on both 
sides, but to Mrs. Bradley especially, the de- 
cision of the court was a matter of vital im- 
portance. Her second husband had died 
insolvent about six months before, and the 
whole future dependence of herself and only 
daughter was the dying legacy of her rel- 
ative, now in hot contestation. 

For two days the trial progressed vigor- 
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ously, and when about the middle of the 
afternoon of the second day the counsel for 
the defendant took the floor, an intense 
interest was plainly depicted on every coun- 
tenance. 

He was a young man from New York city, 
possibly thirty years of age, and had been 
recommended to Mrs. Bradley as a lawyer of 
unimpeachable character, and upon whose 
rare and versatile talents she might rely with 
the most implicit confidence to maintain the 
rightfulness of her cause. He arose to speak, 
and every sound was hushed, every ear was 
strained, and every eye was riveted upon 
him. 

From his tall, commanding figure, sym- 
metrical proportions, innate grace of motion, 
and exquisitely chiselled features, it was ev- 
ident that Nature designed him to be no insig- 
nificant actor in the great world’s drama, and 
from one strikingly personal defect, a blemish 
upon his face, it was also equally obvious, 
that she had not capriciously lavished upon 
one individual all of her choicest gifts. The 
whole of his high capacious forehead was 
covered with a puinfully ugly, purple-red 
birth-mark, extending almost down upon bis 
cheeks. It was imprinted of too deep a color 
to fail to elicit much notice and comment; 
but the instant he opened his mouth to speak, 
there poured forth from his lips such an over- 
whelming tide of masterly eloquence, delight- 
ing, astonishing, and thrilling the hearts of 
his audience, and causing to sink into utter 
oblivion, that personal defect which was at 
first sight denominated, “a foul stigma upon 
a splendid face.” 

It was not the first, but only once out of 
many times that Robert Gordon had thus 
stood up before admiring hearers, and fear- 
lessly with his matchless oratorical powers, 
pleaded the cause of the widow and fatherless, 
the heavy-laden and oppressed, and not un- 
frequently the innocent victim of circum- 
stantial evidence; and it was now apparent 
from the thrilling energy with which he 
battled his opponents, shivering their falla- 
cious, incongruous arguments into atoms, and 
dexterously and clearly setting truth and 
justice before the minds of the jury, that his 
heart was in his work. 

But there were several times during 
the course of his plea, when the eyes of the 
eloquent advoeate encountered the deep ear- 
nest gaze of a sweet young girl clad in 
mourning, near him, and who from the first 
moment of her entrance into the court-room 
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had watched the progress of the trial with 
undisguised anxiety. Mr. Gordon had met 
her once before, but for a moment only, and 
he knew her to be the daughter of his client 

Mrs, Bradley. Was there witchery in those 
soft lustrous eyes of hers? or why was it that 
ever and anon he felt his own drawn towards 
them by an indescribable, irresistible power ? 
That face! that face! again and again he 
returned to behold it, and at every iresh 
glance his soul-stirring eloquence seemed to 
gather new inspiration. Strange indetiuable 
emotions stole into his breast; the image of 
one whose form and features were indelibly 
engraved upon his memory, seemed to rise in 
imagination before him, inciting him oa. 

At last the case closed. Mr. Gordon had 
won his suit, and there being nothing to de- 
tain him further, he directed his steps towards 
the hotel. He had just reached the piazza, 
when the light elastic tread of 4 lady came up 
from behind him; a soft, lily-white hand 
touched lightly his arm, and a low, sweet 
voice said: 

“O Mr. Gordon! How shall we ever suf- 
ficiently thank you, my mother andI? You 
have saved us from poverty.” 

He turned suddenly around. By his side 
stood the same young girl, whose sweet in- 
nocent face had held so powerful a fascination 
over him all the afternoon. 

“ My client's daughter, I believe?” he said, 
after an instant’s sharp scrutiny of her 
features. 

She bowed. 

“You ascribe too much credit to me,” he 
continued. “Your mother’s suit was one of 
simple incontrovertible justice, Miss Bradley, 
and it required very little skill to place it in 
its proper light before an enlightened, un- 
biased jury.” 

“No one could have equalled you, sir,” 
replied the maiden, with modest dignity; 
“but you called me Miss Bradley; that is not 
my name. I am Agnes Blanchard; your 
client’s daughter to be sure, but my father was 
her first husband.” 

“ May I be permitted to inquire your father’s 
Christian name. Did he ever reside in Bal- 
timore ?” questioned the lawyer, with intense 
interest and agitation. 

“Yes, he died there. His Christian name 
was William,” was the reply. 

In an instant a change, rapid as lightning 
passed over the smiling, animated face of Rob- 
ert Gordon. His eyes were bedewed with 
tears, his whole frame quivered with emotion 
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which seemed for several moments absolutely 
to choke his utterance. 

“My noble benefactor and friend! and I 
have been pleading the cause of his widow 
and orphan child, and knew it not?” he at 
last ejaculated: then turning to Miss Blanch- 
ard, he asked, with almost startling abrupt- 
ness, “ did you ever hear your father speak of 
me? of Robert Gordon, of ——, Mass ?” 

“No, I never did. He died when I can 
scarcely remember him; but you speak grate- 
fully, reverently, of him, as though he had in 
some way greatly assisted you; may I inquire 
how ?” 

“ You observe this birth-mark, Miss Blanch- 
ard,” he said,in tones of mournful pathos, 
“It was the one great trial of my earlier 
years. I regarded it as a blot upon my life, 
my usefulness, my happiness. My mother 
sought to show me that no blemish of looks 
can ever equal the misfortune of having an 
enfeebled intellect, or a ruined character, but 
with only partial success. Just sixteen years 
ago yesterday morning, your father received 
an injury in our village. He was brought to 
our house and remained with us three weeks. 
I shall never forget his deep, true sympathy 
for me, his kind words of encouragement and 
cheer. They came like rays of sunshine to 
my desolate, despairing soul. They enkindled 
a sweet hope within me, stimulated me to 
action. When he left, he gave my father a 
sufficient sum of money to liberally educate 
me. Since that moment when I last beheld 
him, I have never flagged in my onward 
march; I have grappled with life’s duties, its 
stern responsibilities, with unflinching zeal. 
Now, Miss Blanchard, you can understand the 
lifelong obligations I owe him.” 

“And you have repaid them! doubly repaid 
them, this afternoon, in pleading the cause of 
his wife and orphan child! You have gained 
our suit, you have rescued us from poverty !” 
exclaimed the listener, with warmth and 
energy. 

Mr. Gordon smiled faintly. It was asweet, 
sad smile, for his thoughts were with the past. 

“ Miss Blanchard,” he answered, musingly, 
“ you do not particularly resemble your father, 
and yet most unaccountably to myself my 
eyes have been irresistibly drawn towards you 
many times this afternoon, and whenever I 
beheld you, his image seemed to rise up vivid- 
ly before me.” 

“ I visited Baltimore,” he continued, after a 
short pause, “just after completing my ed- 

ucation. I went there for no other purpose 
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than to see again your sainted father, and 
express to him in person my deep obligations 
and undying gratitude, They told me that 
he had died five years before, a few months 
after his return from our village. I visited his 
last resting-place; my lips pressed the green 
swelling mound which enclosed his mortal 
remains, and my tears watered the flowers 
which grew by it. But I did not sorrow as 
one without hope. I knew then, as I know 
now, that I shall again behold him, not here, 
and not yet, but when I shall myself have 
passed the dark valley, triumphant in a 
brighter and better world.” 

Reader, in the autumn following this con- 
versation, a very quiet wedding took place in 
the pleasant, tastefully furnished parlor of 
Mrs. Bradley. Robert Gordon was the hap- 
py bridegroom, and pretty Agnes Blanchard 
was his bride. 

His birth-mark, greatly as he had deplored 
it, had not prevented him from accomplishing 
just that work God had appointed him to 
perform in the world. It had not prevented 
him from leading a life of active benevolence, 
and broad Christian love for others, from 
standing in the front ranks of the legal pro-, 
fession, or from securing, as the companion 
of his earthly pilgrimage, one of the dearest, 
sweetest little wives, that ever graced the 
home of an adoring husband, 


JOHN OAKHEART AND SON. 
John Oakheart and Son are Baltic mer- 
chants. Young John entered his father’s 
office as a clerk, at sixty pounds a year, of 
which he paid his mother forty for his board, 
lodging and washing, and clothed himself 
with the odd twenty. Do not imagine that 
Mr. Oakheart’s establishment required this 
assistance. The old gentleman desired to 
make his son feel independent—he was a 
man, he earned his own livelihood, and he 
should feel that he supported himself. At. 
twenty-five years of age young Oakheart 
marries, receiving with his wife a moderate, 
sum of money. He wants to purchase a~ 
share in his father’s business; they cannot 
come to terms. Young John can make a 
better bargain with a rival house in the trade, 
The old man hesitates; he likes the sound of 
John Oakheart & Son, but business is busi- 
ness. Had his son married a penniless girl, 
the father would have given him what he 
now refuses to sell} but now busindss is 
business, and as 4 calculation, he can’t do it. 
So young John becomes chief partner ina 
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rival firm to that which must one day be his, 
and trades against the old man, whose only 
aim is to lay up wealth for his son. 

Every day, at four o’clock, leaning against 
& particular corner on ’Change, stands the 
elder merchant, his hands deeply sunk into 
his dogs’-eared pockets. A young city man 
approaches; they exchange a quiet, careless 
nod: 

“ Feel inclined to discount for 1200 at long 
date ?” 

“ What security ?” asked old John. 

“ Turkish, 54.” 

. “Any names ?” 

“My own only; it is a private matter, and 
has nothing to do with our house,” replies 
the younger man. “I will give four per 
cent.” 

“T should want more than that, as money 
goes—say 4 5-8.” 

“The brokers only ask 4 1-2,” replies the 
young man. 


“Then give it.” And they separate with. 


an indifferent nod. That was father and 
son. 

Every Sunday young John and his wife 
dined at Russell square, in the same house 
where old Oakheart has lived for thirty years. 
His name has been cleaned out of the brass 
plate on the door. This house young Jobn 
still looks upon, and speaks of it as his home. 
All the associations of his childhood are there 
—every piece of furniture is an old friend— 
every object is sacred to his eyes, from his 
own picture, taken at four years old, with its 
chubby face and fat legs, to the smoke-dried 
print of General Abercrombie. They form 
the architecture of that temple of his heart— 
his home. 

After dinner the ladies have retired. The 
crimson curtains are comfortably closed. 
The crackling fire glows with satisfaction, 
and old John pushes the bottle across to his 
son, for if old John has a weakness, it is for 
tawny port. 

“ Jack, my boy,” said he, “ what do you 
want with 1200 pounds?” “ Well,sir,” replies 
young John, “ there is a piece of ground next 
to my villa at Brixton, and they threaten to 
build upon it—if so, they will spoil our view. 
Emily,” meaning his wife, “has often beg- 
ged me to buy it and enclose it in our garden. 


Next Wednesday is her birthday, and I wish 


to gratify her with a surprise; but I have re- 
considered the matter—I ought not to afford 
it—so I have given it up.” 


“ Quite right, Jack,” responded the old man, 
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“it would have been a piece of extrava- 
gance ”"—and the subject drops. 

Next Wednesday, being Emily’s birthday, 
the old couple dine with the young folks. 
Just before dinner, old John takes his — 
daughter-in-law aside, and places in her 
hands a parchment—it is the little plot of 
ground she coveted. He stops her thanks 
with a kiss and hurries away. 

Ere the ladies retire, Emily finds time to 
whisper the secret to her husband. And the 
father and son were alone. Watch the old 
man’s eyes fixed on the fire, for he has de- 
tected this piece of affectionate treachery, 
and is almost ashamed of his act, because he 
does not know how to receive his son’s thanks. 
For a few moments a deep, gentle feeling 
broods upon the young man's heart, he has 
no words—it is a prayer syllabled in emo- 
tions that make his lips tremble: he lays his 
hand upon his father’s arm and their eyes 
meet. 

“ Tut, Jack, sir! pooh! sir, it must all come 
to you some day—God bless you, my boy, and 
make you as happy at my age as I am now.” 
In silence the souls of those men embrace. 
But who is that seraph that gathers them 
beneath her outspread angel wings? I have 
seen her at the fireside fluttering like a dove 
from bosom to bosom. I have seen her 
linking distant hearts, parted by the whole 
world—she is the good genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon family—and her name is home. 


AN ANCIENT PUZZLE. 

The celebrated and well-known puzzle of 
Achilles and the tortoise was invented by 
Zeno of Elea some centuries before Christ, 
and furnishes a good example of this philo- 
sophical play. This problem is as follows: 
If Achilles and a tortoise were to run a race, 
and Achilles were to run ten times as fast 
as the tortoise, if the latter had the start, 
Achilles would never overtake the tortoise, 
as can be thus shown: Suppose them at the 
starting of Achilles to be separated by a space 
of a thousand feet; when Achilles has run 
this thousand, the tortoise would have run a 
hundred, and when Achilles had run this 
hundred, the tortoise would have run ten, 
and so on forever. This sophism has even 
been considered insoluble by many philoso- 
phers, and among others by Dr. Thomas 
Brown, since it actually leads to an absurd 
conclusion by a sound argument. The falla- 
cy lies in the concealed assumption that what 
is infinitely divisible is also inflaite. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AnD PROPRIETORS. 


BALLOU FOR 1866. 


The twenty-third volume of BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE commences with the number in the 
hand of the reader. 

The year 1865 has been the most prosperous of any 
since its establishment. We have averaged through 
the year a circulation more than double that ever at- 
tained by this Magazine under its former proprietor, 
being larger than that of any similar publication in 
the world. We account for this circumstance, from 
the fact that BALLou gives more and better original 
articles than any other magazine, not excepting 
those, even, of more than double the cost. 

Our readers are informed that we have several 
well-known and talented new contributors, who will 
furnish fresh stories and sketches for its pages, 
during the year 1866; that our engravings will be 
more than usually fine—nearly all of them being en- 
graved expressly for the Magazine; while our poetry 
and humor, anecdotes and valuable miscellany, to- 
gether with the funny pictures, will be unsurpassed. 

During the year, we shall publish several charming 
stories, especially calculated to please the young of 
both sexes, and make them long for the monthly visit 
of BALLOU, as that of a dear friend. In short, we 
shall make this Magazine as good as ever, and im- 
prove every opportunity to better it. 

TERMS FOR 1866, 

Single subscriptions for 1866 will be $1.50; srvEN 
COPIES, $9.00; THIRTEEN COPIES, $15.00. In other 
words, we will send a copy gratis, one year, to the 
persons who will send us siz names with nine dollars, 
or twelve names with fifteen dollars ! 


Ga We will send Tae American Union and 
one year for $4.00. Tue Fiae oF ovr 
Uston and for $5.00. Tae NOVELETTE and 
for $3.25. 


ta We will send all the above publications to- 
gether, one year, including MAGAZINE, AMERICAN 
Union, FLAG OF OUR Union and NovELETT®, for 
$9.00! 

The cheapest and best reading issued in this country. 

Subscriptions should be sent in at once, in order to 
begin with the January number. 


BCONOMY IN LABOR. 

How often do we hear people say that a moment 
spent in doing nothing, is an eternal loss. This, in 
reality, is only partly true. Idleness is sinful, and it 
is also a foe to health and happiness; but too much 
work is equally as bad, if not worse. The body and 
the mind are made to endure only a certain amount 
of labor, and after that is performed, they need rest. 

We once heard of a man, who carried a book in his 
pocket, in order that he might not lose a moment of 
time. He died early. We know many women, who, 
after a hard day’s work, will sew for hours at night. 
They think that every moment lost from work is idle- 
ness. The result is, that they suffer severely with 
pains in the shoulders and back; their sleep is unsat- 
isfactory and unrefreshing, and their health gives way 
slowly, without their knowing the cause of it. 

Now we think that the man or woman who is con- 
stantly at work, either with the mind or the hand, is 
engaged in a course of slow suicide. The true plan 
is to allot a certain, reasonable number of hours to 
work, and in this period to work faithfully and with 
energy. The remainder of the day should be devoted 
to rest, or to such light employment as will not cause 
bodily or mental fatigue. No one can safely venture 
to over-work himself or herself. The body and mind 
will stand only a certain quantity of exertion. Then 
it demands repose or recreation, and if refused, will 
surely inflict a deserved punishment upon the guilty 
party. 

A few hours each day, devoted to steady, systematic 
labor, will accomplish in the end, much more than 
days of over-work. For every hour over the requi- 
site amount, Nature will at least deduct one from the 
next day. One has really no idea how much can be 
accomplished by a few hours of systematic labor, un- 
til the trial is made. 

Sir Edward Bulwer warns literary men against the 
dangers of which we have written, and at the same 
time affords them a fine example of what can be done 
by systematic and economical labor. He declares 
that all of his success as an author has been gained 
by laboring only three hours per day. He is one of 
the most prolific writers of the age, and yet has work- 
ed only three hours per day. He states that he found 
this time to be all he could safely devote to his writ- 
ings, for the reason that if he worked longer, he could 
not work as well or as long the next day. 

This, then, is the true theory, the true economy of 
labor. It should commend itself to every one. 


To Smoxers.—Dr. Richardson has found that one 
good Havana cigar will yield, when its smoke ts con- 
densed, a sufficient amount of poisonous matter to 
induce active convulsions in a rabbit, and six pipes 
of common shag tobacco will yield sufficient poison 
to destroy a rabbit in three minutes. 
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MEERSCHAUM. 


Those of our readers who smoke, will be interested 
in the following information concerning their favorite 
pipe. Meerschaum literally means sea-foam,and is the 
name given to the substance from which pipes are 
made, on account of its lightness and pure white 
color. Itis a mineral of soft, earthy texture, some- 
what resembling chalk, and is not, as many suppose, 
made from the foam of the sea. It is a species of hy- 
drous silicate of magnesia. It is found in Spain, and 
several countries at the head of the Mediterranean, 
occurring in the form of veins in serpentine, and also 
in tertiary deposits. It has been found also in Asia 
Minor. 

It is largely collected for the manufacture of pipes 
and cigar-holders. It is roughly shaped into blocks, 
and sometimes into rude forms of pipes, and freed as 
far as possible from the minerals which adhere to it, 
and impair its quality by interfering with the smooth- 
ing and carving of its surface. It is then shipped to 
various parts of the world, but principally to Ger- 
many and France. At the pipe and cigar-holder 
manufactories it is finished, and the work is some- 
times ornamented with beautiful and elaborate 
carving. The lightest qualities are too porous to 
make good pipes, and the heaviest are rejected from 
suspicion of their being artificial products. 

The artificial meerschaum is made by reducing the 
parings of the original material to a fine powder 
(sometimes clay is added), and boiling them in water, 
after which the substance is moulded into blocks. 
After drying and contracting, these blocks are ready 
for carving. The jury in the London Exhibition of 
1851, reported that there was no sure method of de- 
termining between the genuine and the imitation. 

In order to produce the yellow and brown colors, 
which smokers love so well, and which can be brought 
out only by long smoking, the blocks are steeped for 
some time in a mixture of wax and fatty matters. A 
portion of this mixture is absorbed, and being after- 
wards acted on by the heat and the tobacco fumes, 
assumes various shades of color. 

The value of meerschaum pipes and cigar-tubes 
imported into the United States, amounted, in 1858, 
te two hundred thousand dollars, and in 1864, to over 
two hundred and eight thousand dollars. 
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MASTER SINGERS. 

The above title was given to a class of minstrels 
who combined the qualities of poets and singers, and 
who flourished in Germany during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They were gener- 
ally of burgher extraction, and in the reign of the Em- 
peror Charles IV. were formed into regular corpora- 
tions, These bodies no doubt took their origin in the 
assemblage of minstrels and pupils which Heinrich 
Von Meissen the Frauenlob drew around him in 
Mentz, at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The seats of these corporations were the im- 
perial cities. 

Nuremberg was their chief patron, and there they 
fiourished longest. A regular course of apprentice- 
ship was necessary, in order to gain admission to 
them. The compositions of the members consisted 
principally of devotional and scriptural pieces, and 
were subjected to a rigid code of laws, and the chief 
faults to be avoided, thirty-two in number, were 
designated by particular names, 
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At the contests in Nuremberg a body of four judges, 
called Merker, each charged with separate duties, as- 
sembled to hear the poems recited and sung, and 
mark the faults in each. The first compared the 
recitation with the text of the Bible lying before him, 
the second criticised the prosody, the third the 
rhymes, and the fourth the tunes. He who had the 
fewest marks received the prize, and was after that 
permitted to take apprentices. 

These corporations began to decline about the 
severteenth century, and are now extinct. They 
have been succeeded by the Liederkranze, and other 
German singing societies. The most famous master 
singers were Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler, 
Muscatblut, Michal Bebaim and Hadilaub. 


A GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

There is in the State of Oregon, a natural curiosity, 
which is attracting considerable attention. It is 
known as the Great Sunken Lake, and is situated in 
the Cascade Range of Mountains, about seventy-five 
miles northeast from Jacksonville. It is entirely en- 
closed by the mountains, the sides running perpen- 
dicularly down to the water, at an average height of 
two thousand feet all around, and leaving no beach 
or projections at the edge of the water. The depth 
of the water is unknown. Its surface lies so far down 
in the hollow, that it is smooth and unruffied, being 
entirely unaffected by the air currents. The length 
of the lake is estimated at twelve, and its width at 
ten miles. There is an island in its centre, having 
trees upon it. Itis believed that no human being 
has ever reached the water’s edge, and it is hard to 
see how one can do sonow. A visiting party recent- 
ly fired a rifle into the water at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and were able to note a few seconds of time 
between the discharge of the gun and the time when 
the ball struck the water. ‘This fact would show that 
the height of the sides of the lake is very great. The 
lake resembles a huge well, lying silent and mysteri- 
ous in the midst of the wild and picturesque moun- 
tains. Its secrets are shrouded in an impenetrable 
mystery, which, in all probability, will never be 
broken. Dark and mysterious, it will mock and defy 
the efforts of man to wrest from it its perplexing 
story. 


EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 

The island of Jersey has an area of less than sev- 
enty square miles. Guernsey has about fifty square 
miles. In 1861, the population of the former was 
55,613, and of the latter, 29,850. This is at the rate of 
over eight hundred per square mile for Jersey, and 
six hundred per square mile for Guernsey. The 
population of Great Britain will average a little un- 
der two hundred and eighty per square mile; that of 
Belgium about four hundred and forty per square 
mile; and that of Holland two hundred and eighty 
per square mile. 


WANTED HER SHARE.—An ancient colored gentle- 
woman in Chattanooga, ascertaining where the 
Freedmen’s Bureau was kept, called in the other day 
and astonished the clerk by her confidential dis- 
closure, to wit: “I haye come for my bureau; now 
give me a pretty large one, with a glass top; I have a 
wash-stand at home, but it too small to put my fixins 
in.” 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS, 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 
At day's decline, when sinks the flery sun, 
Amid the crimson clouds that tinge the west, 
And labor's crowd, their daily wages won, 
Return to home, to love, to peace and rest; 
When Cynthia with her borrowed beams has shed 
O'er Nature's haunts her strange and mystic light, 
And sweet perfumes creep up from each bright bed 
Of flowers unseen, to lend fresh charms to night; 
When hushed are all the glad and dulcet strains 
That through the day enriched the forest grove; 
When o'er the busy world a silence reigns— 
Then is the time when hearts may breathe of love. 
Say, wilt thou then, dear maid, the emblem own, 
And meet me by the moon's soft light alone ? 


Artemisia. 

This genus contains, among other plants, two well- 
known shrubs—the Southernwood or Old Man, and 
the Wormwood. They are both very hardy, and will 
grow in any common soll; and the Southernwood is 
valuable for bearing want of air, and smoke, without 
injury. Few persons are perhaps aware that the 
leaves of this plant, when held up against a strong 
light, appear full of transparent dots. These are the 
vesicles containing the fragrant oil that gives out the 
scent; and it is by breaking them, that rubbing the 
leaves between the fingers makes them smell stronger. 


Thrift. 

Hardy perennials, most of which are ornamental; 
and one species, A. vulgaris, the common thrift, is a 
good flowering plant for edgings to beds and borders, 
It thrives in any soil not saturated by moisture, and 
is rapidly increased by division. A. alpina, which 
produces its pink flowers from May to August, isa 
most desirable plant for pots, or rockwork. 


Gaultheria. 

Dwarf hardy shrubs, natives of North America, 
with flowers like the arbutus, and berry-like fruit, 
which is good to eat. Both the species should be 
grown in peat or heath-mould ; they are quite hardy, 
and will thrive under the drip of trees. They are 
propagated by layers. 


Erinus. 

Only two species are known, one of which is a 
beautiful little plant, with purple flowers, which 
grows naturally on old walls, and is admirably adapt- 
ed for rockwork, as it continues flowering profusely 
all the summer. It is increased by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots; and it requires scarcely any soil 
to grow in, but the most suitable is peat and pounded 
bricks or lime rubbish. 


The Sea Daffodil. 

Splendid lily-like bulbous-rooted plants, some of 
which require a stove, and others the greenhouse. 
They should be grown in light loam and vegetable 
mould; and should be allowed a season of reat, by 
being kept without water when not in a growing 
state. 


The Snapdragon. 

Annual and perennial plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe, and of which one species, the 
common Snapdragon, is in almost every garden, 
There are many varieties of this species, the finest of 
which has the flowers striped like those of a flaked 
Carnation. All the species of Snapdragon grow in 
any soil that is tolerably dry, and they are readily 
increased by cuttings; for though they produce 
abundance of seeds, yet the varieties can only be per- 
petuated with certainty by the former mode of prop- 
agation. The beautiful carnation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped flowers two years 
in succession from the same root; and thus a person 
who has purchased a plant with beautifully striped 
flowers, will generally have the mortification, the 
secon year, to find it produce nothing but flowers of 
the common Snapdragon, unless cuttings have been 
made from the young shoots of the plant, and the old 
root thrown away. 


Swallow-wort. 

North American herbaceous plants. The most or- 
namental species is A. tuberosa, which has fine or- 
ange-colored flowers, and is somewhat difficult to 
cultivate. It thrives, however, in sandy peat, kept 
rather dry than otherwise, and seldom disturbed by 
removal; and it is increased by division. 


Basella. 

The Madeira vine is a beautiful clinging plant, quite 
recently introduced, which, from the elegance of its 
glossy foliage, and its numerous fragrant white flow- 
ers, has already become quite a favorite. It grows 
with the greatest ease in any soil, but in a rich loam, 
it will grow forty feet in a single season—and is there-. 
fore an admirable plant for covering an arbor or 
screen, where immediate effect is desired. The roots 
are tuberous, with nu merous eyes or buds, somewhat 
resembling the potato; and may be kept through the 
winter, in a warm cellar, in the same manner. 
Papyrus. 

An interesting marsh plant, which requires a stove 
in our country, and which is worth growing from its 
having been the only paper used by the ancients. It 
should be planted in loam at the bottom of a tub or 
cistern. 


Christ’s Thorn, 

A curiously bent thorny shrub, with very oddly- 
shaped flat fruit, which has given rise to the French 
name for the plant of porte-chapeau. It is a native 
of Asia, and it will grow in any common garden soil. . 
The Poppy. 

Showy annual and perennial plants, which will 
grow in any common garden soil; and which being 
quite hardy, only require the common treatment of 
their respective kinds. 


Sasanqua. 
A kind of camellia, the blossom of which strongly 
resembles that of the tea-tree. 
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The Bousetwite. 


Veal Pot-pie. 

Take ascrag or breast-neck of veal; cut it into 
slices about an inch thick; fry some slices of salt 
pork in an iron pot; flour the veal; lay them into the 
hot fat, and let it brown a little; add water enough 
to just cover the neat; let it simmer about half an 
hour; season it with pepper and salt; dredge in a 
little flour. Have ready a common paste; roll it 
about half an inch thick, just large enough to cover 
the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. Let 


it cook gently about three quarters of an hour. 


Boiled Custard Pudding. 

Beat five eggs, whites and yolks separately; adda 
little salt, two tablespoonsful of white sugar, and 
one pint of milk or cream. Butter a tin mould that 
will hold the mixture; set it into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water; cover the mould with a piece of muslin, 
and be careful that the water does not boil into the 
mould. Boil the pudding twenty minutes; take it 
from the water about ten minutes before serving; 
then take it out carefully. Serve with wine sauce. 


Arrowroot Pudding. 

Mix a tablespoonful of arrowroot in two of cold 
milk; pour it into a pint of boiling milk, in which 
dissolve a teacupful of white sugar; stir it constantly, 
and add a little mace, or any other kind of spice, and 
four eggs. Bake it half an hour in a dish lined with 
paste. If it is preferred to look clear, substitute 
water instead of milk, and add one more egg. 


Macaroni or Vermicelli 

Take two ounces of macaroni; simmer it in a pint 
of milk until it is quite tender. Add a pint of cold 
milk, beat up five eggs, and a teacupful of white 
sugar, and flavor it with lemon or peach-water; but- 
ter a pudding~dish, and stir the pudding all together, 
and bake i@ one hour. 
Roast Leg of Mutton. 

A leg of mutton weighing ten pounds should be 
roasted two hours. When half done, turn the fat out 
of the roaster; then baste the meat with the drip- 
ping. Make the gravy the same as for roast beef, or 
add a few spoonsful of currant jelly and a cup of red 
wine. Ten minutes more should be allowed for every 
extra pound of mutton. 

Roast Saddle of Mutton. 

A saddle of mutton weighing eight pounds requires 
three-quarters of an hour to cook. The gravy is 
made the same as for a leg of mutton. 


Preparing and cooking small Birds, 

Some cooks do not take out the entrails of small 
birds; but the flavor is much nicer to draw all out, 
excepting the heart and liver. This may be done by 
making a small opening in the vent,and drawing 
very carefully. Wild birds should not lie in cold 
water to soak, but should be washed quickly and 
wiped dry. 


Soda Jumbles. 

One quart of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream tar- 
tar, one teaspoonful of soda stirred into the flour, 
two cups of sugar and one of butter rubbed together ; 
cold milk enough to make a dough just stiff enough 
to roll, and cut into jumbles. Bake as soon as made, 
in a quick oven. When rolled in sugar, instead of 
flour, they are mucli nicer. 


Raised Doughnuts. 

Two cups of sugar and six cups of flour sifted to- 
gether, one pint of milk and a piece of butter the size 
of two eggs warmed together, and spice to the taste ; 
add half a cup of good yeast. Mix all this into a stiff 
dough, and set it to rise four or five hours. Roll it 
thin; cut it into any shape you please, and fry in hot 
lard. 


Soda Gingerbread. 

Two quarts of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream tar- 
tar, one teaspoonful of soda, three cups of butter, four 
of sugar, one of yellow ginger, and milk enough to 
make a stiff paste to roll very thin. Butter the tin 
sheets, and roll the paste on the tins very thin. To 


be cut in squares, and baked quickly. 


Lemon Cake. 

One teacupful of butter and three of sugar; rub 
them to a cream, and stir into them the yolks of five 
eggs well beaten, one cup of milk, the juice and 
grated peel of one lemon, the whites of five eggs, and 
sift in as lightly as possible four cupsof flour. Baked 
in shallow pans about half an hour. 


Coffee Cream. 

Mix three cups of good coffee with one pint of 
cream, and sugar according to taste; boil them to- 
gether, and reduce them about one-third; observe 
that the coffee must be done as if it was for drinking 
alone, and settle very clear befére you mix it with 
the cream. 


Pineapple Jam. 

Peel the apple and weigh it—a pound to a pound of 
sugar; grate the apple on a coarse grater; put the 
apple and sugar in the kettle together, and let it boil 
thirty or forty minutes. 

Rout Cakes. 

Procure one pound of ground almonds, to which 
add one pound of powdered sugar, mixing them to- 
gether with yolks of eggs until forming a stiffish but 
flexible paste, when form it into small biscuits of the 
shapes of coronets, bunches of filberts, birds’ nests, 
or any other shapes your fancy may dictate; let them 
remain five or six hours, or all night, upon the 
baking-sheet, and bake them in a warm oven. 
Molasses Cake. 

Half a pint of molasses and a teacupful of butter 
mixed together; one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of saleratus, fourteen tablespoonsful of flour, two 
tablespoonsful of ginger, three eggs, and a little fine 
orange peel. Bake it in a tin pan, half an hour, 
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Curious 


Coca Leaves. 

These, which are the leaves of different varieties of 
the Erythrozylon Coca, a South American shrub, 
have a very remarkable effect on the system, render- 
ing the person who chews them capable, with the use 
of little or no food, of enduring great fatigue for a very 
considerable time. Von Tschudi employed an Indian 
for five days at some very fatiguing work: during the 
whole of that time he took no food, and rested only 
two hours in the night, but chewed an ounce of coca 
leaves every two or three hours. At the end of the 
five days he was able, without any inconvenience, to 

a considerable Journey, taking no sustenance 
but what he derived from chewing coca. Dr. Scher- 
zer mentions an Indian who travelled a distance of 
243 miles and back, resting only one day between the 
journeys, and having to cross a mountain 13,000 feet 
high, using, during the whole time, only a little 
maize, but chewed abundance of coca. These leaves 
are consumed in large quantities in South America, 
but have not yet come into use in Europe. They af- 
ford another curious instance of the instinctive choice 
of substances containing theine, or some analogous 
nitrogenous compound; for it has been found that 
the coca contains a base which has been termed 
cocaine, and which resembles theine, caffeine, etc. 
The Legs of Insects. 

M. Delisle observed a fiy, only as large as a grain of 
sand, which ran three inches and a half a second, and 
in that space made the enormous number of tive 
hundred and forty steps. Ifa man were to be able to 
walk as fast in proportion to his size, supposing his 
step to measure two feet, he would, in the space of a 
minute, have run upwards of twenty miles, a task far 
surpassing our express railroad engines, or the fa- 
mous seven league boots recorded in the nursery fa- 
ble. In leaping, also, insects far excel man, or any 
other animal whatever. The flea can leap two hun- 
dred times its own length; so also can the locust. If 
&@ man were six feet long, and could leap as high and 
as far as one of these insects, he might stand near the 
Custom House, leap up into the air over the top of 
Trinity Church spire, and alight in Greenwich Street, 
which would be something more wonderful than it 
has ever entered into the minds of the writers of 
fairy tales to conceive of. The insect calles the frog- 
hopper can leap more than two handred and tifty 
times its own length. Some spiders can leap a couple 
of feet upon their prey. 

Lavoisier and Fermentation. 

At a late meeting M. Dumas presented to the 
Academy the third volume of his edition of the works 
of Lavoisier. This volume contains a hitherto, uned- 
ited paper on fermentation, of which it is truly said 
that Lavoisier gave the first rational explanation. 
He determined the amounts of carbonic acid and al- 
cohol produced in the fermentation of sugar. La- 
voisier appears to have worked very hard on this 
subject, and, it seems, drew the conclusion from his 
analyses that sugar must be regarded as a compound 


of carbon and water, an idea subsequently published 
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by Gay Lussac and Thenard. ‘It seems, too, that 
Lavoisier must be regarded as the father of organic 
analysis. He burnt sugar by means of oxide of mer- 
cury, and collected the carbonic acid in a weighed 
flask of potash. This volume shows more plainly 
than ever how much was lost to science when that 
great genius went to the scaffold, not for any crime of 
his own, but as the representative of an obnoxious 
system. 

The Moon. 

A savant argues that a “day in the moon” equals 
fourteen of ours. It begins with a slow sunrise, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant sunshine and intense heat (about 
212 degrees Fahr.); the sky is intensely black (there 
being no asmosphere like ours, to which blue sky is 
due); the stars are visible, and the horizon is limited; 
there is dead silence; the cold in the intensely black 
shadow is very great; aud there is no aerial perspec- 
tive. Thus the moon is no place for man, or any an- 
imals or vegetables that we know of. The “‘ night of 
the moon” (fourteen of our days) begins with a slow 
sunset, which is followed by intense cold (about 334 
degrees below zero.) 


French Vinegar and Oil. 

A great part of the vinegar consumed in Paris is 
produced by the distillation of vine-stalks. It is much 
stronger than the vinegar produced from the distilla- 
tion of wine, and it is consequently reduced by the 
addition of water previous to being offered for sale. 
The neighborhood of Orleans produces the greatest 
quantity of white wine vinegar sold in Paris, A 
great proportion of what is sold for olive oil is either 
poppy oil or beech oil, flavored with olive oil. Una- 
dulterated olive oil, which is scarce and dearin Paris, 
comes from Provence (where the production is con- 
stantly diminishing), from Genoa, and the island of 
Candia. Algeria now supplies a large quantity of 
olive oil. Rape oil is produced chiefly in the depart- 
ments of the Nord, the Pas de Calais, and Calvados, 
where the cultivation of the plant is a great source of 
wealth. 1t is used for the lamp, for painting, and in 
various manufactures, Fish oil, brought to France 
by the boats engaged in the northern fishery, is chiefly 
employed in dressing leather. 


A Refuge for Cats. 

Among the curious old institutions still extant in 
Florence is a house of refuge for cats. It is a cloister 
situated on the side of the church of San Lorenzo. 
When you wish to get rid of one of these interesting 
quadrupeds, instead of killing it, you send it to that 
interesting establishment. On the other hand, when 
you want a feline companion, you have only to go 
there to find a complete assortmont of tabbies, tor- 
quoise-shells, blacks, whites, grays, and every other 
color usual to the race of cats. There will be seen 
old cats, middle-aged cats, and cats just budding into 
youth—Agoras as well as the common species; in 
short, every variety of the species is plentiful in that 
unique institution. 
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PLANTING WATER MELON SEED. 

A correspondent writing from Austin, Texas, re- 
lates how a colored gentleman managed to raise the 
biggest kind of water melons: When we had stopped 
to feed ourselves and water our horses, about noon on 
the ist, and about five miles from Austin, a superan- 
nuated negro man, old enough to be mossy, came 
down to the fence, and, after regarding us over a tup 
rail for a minute, inquired if he would buy some 
“ millions” (water melons). Several of us went with 
him to his “ patch,” which was about half an acre in 
extent. His melons were the largest I had everseen, 
but there was one monster that loomed up above its 
fellows like an elephant among oxen. Some one 
asked him the price of it. “All I wants is the price 
ob de chicken, sah?” Seeing no chickens about, an 
explanation wasasked.. “‘ Why, you see, sah, early in 
de spring, before plantin’ time comes, I take a young 
chicken, as soon as his throat gets. big enough, and I 
feeds dat chicken with seven dry water million seeds 
—Jjust seven—and just as soonas he got dem seven 
seeds down his throat I kills him and sah, I plants 
dat dar chicken in de middle of de patch.” ‘ What,” 
asked one of the party, “do you mean to say that 
that is the way you raise melons?” “ Dat is de way 
I raised dat one, sah,” replied the old man, “and I’se 
done dat same thing dis forty year, and long afore I 
was sold into Texas.” We satisfied ourselves with 
some twenty smaller ones, whose parent vine had 
originated in a less objectionable place. I mention 
this incident in the belief that I am telling your 
readers something of both agriculture and ornithol- 
ogy that they did not know before. 


BROTHER GILES AND HIS WAYS. 


The residents of Charlemont, Mass., will recollect 
Brother Giles, as he was called. He was aman of 
strong natural sense, and endowed with more than 
a common share of wit and sarcasm, was frequently 
before the courts in matters of civil suit. The 
patience of the court having become exhausted, they 
turned Giles’s case over to referees. On the occasion 
to which we refer, the referees were Deacon White, 
Squire Taylor, and Captain Rudd—three of the most 
prominent men in town. The case was a perplexing 
one and occupied considerable time, resulting at last 
in a decision adverse to Giles. When this decision ~ 
was reached, and it became necessary to call in the 
parties, good Deacon White arose and said: 

“* My friends, we are all aware of the impetuous 
character of Brother Giles, and we must expect to 
hear much strong denunciation and personal abuse; 
let us be contented with having done our duty, and 
receive his abuse in a Christian spirit.” 

The door was then opened, and brother Giles was 
called in with the other parties. Deacon White an- 
nounced the decision thus: 

“ Brother Giles, we have sat long and patiently on 
this case; we have endeavored to do our duty; and 
we have viewed the whole matter—we trust prayer- 
fully—and regret that our sense of justice and right 
compels us to decide against you.” 


Foncies. 


Then followed the delivering of the papers, the bill 
of costs, etc., and the referees reclined back in their 
chairs to await the expected storm. Giles, who, 
when occasion suited, could be the most polite of 
gentlemen, stepped back with quiet dignity and ease, 
lifted his hat and bowed very graciously in ac- 
knowledgment of the arduous services of the referees, 
and retired towards the door—they, meanwhile, feel- 
ing an inward satisfaction that the storm had blown 
over. But, alas! it was a calm before a tempest, and 
the retiring form of old Giles re-appeared throngh 
the half-closed door. Placing his hat upon the table, 
he thus addressed the referees: 

* Gentlemen, I have one duty to perform, unpleas- 

ant, but one which, asa philanthropist, I deem neces- 
sary. 
* tlemen, you have suffered thus far through 
life in not having any one to tell you your real char- 
acters. I will do it, that you may hereafter benefit 
by it. 

“ First—Deacon White, you are a representative of 
that class of which the world is full, and which the 
world despises—you are a hypocrite. You will kneel 
beside your brother in prayer, and, in the act, rob 
him of his wallet; you, I despise. 

“You, Squire Taylor, belong to another class, not 
#0 numerous. You are a professed scoundrel; you 
cheat a man, and then laugh at him, I admire you, 
for I always know where to find you; you are open 
and bold in iniquity. 

“ And as for you (pointing his finger and looking 
with ineffable scorn), Capt. Rudd, you are an old fool, 
to be nosed about by two such precious scoundrels as 
Deacon White and Squire Taylor!” 

Brother Giles then retired in good order and the 
referees looked at each other in speechless astonish- 
ment, 
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A PERPLEXING PREDICAMENT. 


Count d’Artois wore very tight leather breeches. 
He had ordered his tailor to attend on him one morn- 
ing when his granddaughter, who resided with him, 
had also ordered her shoemaker to wait upon her. 
The young lady was seated in the breakfast room 
when the maker of leather breeches was shown in; 
and, as she did not happen to know one han«ticrafts- 
man more than the other, she at once intimated that 
she wished him to measure her for a pair of 
“leathers,” for, as she remarked, the wet weather 
was coming, and she felt cold in “ cloth.” The mod- 
est tailor could hardly believe his ears, 

* Measure you, miss?” said he, with hesitation. 

“If you please,” said the young lady, who was re- 
markable for much gravity of deportment; “and I 
have only to beg that you will give me plenty of room; 
for I am a great walker, and I do not like to wear 
anything that constrains me?” 

“ But miss,” exclaimed the poor fellow, in great 
perplexity, “I never in my lite measured a lady; I 
—” And there he paused. 

“ Are you not alady’s shoemaker?” was the query 
calmly put to him. : 

“By no means, miss,” said he; “I am a leather 
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breeches maker; and I have come to take measure 
not of you, but Mr. Gilbert.’* 

The young lady became perplexed too; but she re- 
covered her self-possession after a good common sense 
laugh, and sent the maker of breeches to her grand- 


papa. 


HOW HE FOUND THEM. 

Not long since, the worthy pastor of one of our city 
churches, who combines divinity and humor in a 
woof of wit as bright and rich as a“ cloth of gold,” 
was called upon one evening by a nameless gentle- 
man, and informed that his services would be requir- 
ed at an early hour in the morning for a peculiar and 
delightful duty, : nd took his leave. 

Bright and early the reverend gentleman was ready 
and waiting, when a carriage was driven up bya 
“sorrel” boy with “ freckled” horses, who rang the 
bell, which was answered by the deminie in propria 
persona. The following dialogue ensued : 

Boy—“ Is a pusson ere as goes to the cars?” 

“Nosir! Iam going to a wedding!” 

The boy’s face fell as he said, *‘ Get in, sir.” 


“But,” remarked the clergyman, “do you know 


where to go?” 

No, sir.” 

“Nordol, Who sent you?” 

“Mr, —, sir.” 

“Well, go and find Mr. ——, and inquire where I 
am required.” 

Off went the boy with his carriage, and in a short 
time returned, and the conversation was renewed. 

“Have you found out the place?” asked the 
minister. 

“No sir, but I’ve found out what street he went 
on; you’d better get in, sir; I think I kin find it.” 

And in he got. After riding some distance the car- 
riage was stopped, the driver got down, opened the 
door with a most sober countenance, and said, 
“ There’s a feller a courtin’ a gal here; you might try 
the place.” And the dominie did try it, and found 
the precise place his services were needed by two 
anxious and palpitating hearts, which he quickly 
bound together in the indissoluble bonds of matrimo- 
ny. After the services were concluded, the story was 
told, and a happier, jollier laugh has seldom been 
heard. 
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A STAMMERING COUPLE. 


Stephen C——was a jovial soul, and did not hesitate 
to play a trick on any one. Among his acquaint- 
ances was a young lady and a young man, both of 
whom stammered very badly, yet were not acquainted 
with each other’s defect. 

Bob F——, the young man alluded to, was quite 
sensitive; and to think that any one was making fun 
of his defect, made him frequently fly into a passion. 
It was Stephen’s fortune to meet both of them ata 
party, and he soon determined on a joke. 

“ Miss Sue,” said he, approaching his lady friend, 
“may I have the pleasure of introducing you to one 
of my acquaintance, a worthy young gentleman?” 

“ Cer-cer-certainly, sir.” 

Away he started for Bob F—— 

“ Bob, old fellow, here is a nice girl I want to in- 
troduce to you. Come on.” 

“ Does she taw-taw-talk?” 

“ Yes—like blazes.” 


So off they started, and soon approached the seat of 
the lady. Stephen introduced them, and immediately 
drew to one side that he might see how they would 
manage each other, when his ears were greeted with 
the following conversation : 

“ How are you enjoy-enjoy-joying yourself th-th- 
this evening, marm!” 

“Th-th-thank you, pleasantly. But it is ra-ra-a- 
rather warm.” 

Bob’s brow contracted; but he restrained his feel- 
ings, and continued : 

“I pre-pr-r-r-presume you are acquainted with 
most of those pr-pr-r-present.” 

Ye-ye-y-e-s, s-i-r; with all, I be-be-be-believe,” 
said she, smiling. 

But that smile ruined her forever in Bob’s estima- 
tion; for hastily rising, he exclaimed: 

“ By th-th-thunder! ma-a-dam, if that is the w-w- 
Way you make f-f-fun of a infi-fir-firmi- 
ties, you may go to gr-gr-grass. 

Stephen laughed fhumoderately all the time, and 
was subsequently called to an account for the trick; 
but his good nature drove away all bad feelings. 
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WANTED A CIVIL ANSWER. 


Those who are familiar with the Parker House, 
will rem@mber théfarge mirror at the hall leading 
from the office. A féw nights ago, a gentleman stop- 
ping at the house, who had been unloading too much 
glassware to be steady in his legs, or lucid as to his 
brain, came in and passed through the hall in search 
of his room. Reaching the mirror at the end of the 
hall, he caught sight ofa reflection in the glass, and 
mistaking it for an attache, addressed it as follows: 

** Will you show my (hic) room, please?” 

A pause and no reply. He spoke again in a louder 
aud severer tone: 

“Can you tell me where for seven is?” 

Receiving no answer to his interrogation, he turn- 
ed indignantly on his heel, and sought the clerk, and 
said: 

“ Who’s that fellow in the (hall?) Most pertinent 
fellow ever saw. Can’t answer civil question. Aint 
he (hic) drunk?” 

The clerk admitted the possibility, and saw that 
the weary traveller was sent to his rest at “ for 
seven.” The mirror was a “‘ glass too much” for the 
stranger. 


CURRAN AND THE BENCH, 


Not long after his first brief, a circumstance oc- 
curred which elicited the first scintillation of Cur- 
ran’s genius, and rendered him a terror alike to the 
bench and the bar. Lord Robertson, one of the pre- 
siding Judges, was very unpopular both as a man and 
a jurist. He had undertaken to edit an edition of 
Blackstone, but being afraid of the critics, he simply 
gave it the title of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries by a 
Member of the Irish Bar.” Soon after the work ap- 
peared, Curran was pleading a case before his lord- 
ship, when the judge interrupted him and said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the learned counsel has 
mistaken the law of this case. The law is soand so,”’ 

To which Curran tartly replied: 

“Tf his lordship says so, the etiquette of the court 
demands that I submit, though neither the statute 
nor common law of the country should sanction his 
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lordship’s opinion; but it is my duty and privilege, 
too, to inform you, gentlemen of thejury, that I have 
never seen the law so interpreted in any book of my 


“T admit,” said Curran, “ my library is small—but 
I have always found it more profitable to read good 
books than to publish bad ones—books which their 
very authors and editors are ashamed to own.” 

“Sir,” said the judge, “ you are forgetting the dig- 
nity of the judicial character.” 

To this Curran promptly replied : 

“Speaking of dignity, your lordship reminds me of 
a book I have read—I refer to ‘ Tristram Shandy ’—in 
which, if your lordship has read it, you will remem- 
ber that the Lrish Buffer Roche, on engaging in a 
squabbie, lent his coat to a by-stander, and after the 
fight was ended he discovered that he had got a good 
beating and lost his coat into the bargain—your lord- 
ship can apply the illustration.” 

“ Sir,” said the judge, very petulantly, “if you say 
another word I'll commit you.” 

“If you do, my lord,” replied Curran, coolly, ‘‘ both 
you and I shall have the pleasure of reflecting that I 
am not the worst thing your 


SOLD AGAIN. 


A Northern correspondent relates the following 
story, which occurred in Mobile: 


I was standing quietly on the front steps of the 
custom-house the other day, looking casually at a 
beautiful creature sitting at one of the parlor windows 
of the Battle House, and trying to discover whether 
she was an old acquaintance of mine from the coun- 
try, when a strange young man, with a limp in his 
walk, came up and stopped near me. 

“I'll swear it’s mighty hot walking for a lame man 
to-day,” said he. 

Whether the remark was addressed to me or to 
society at large, I did not think it worth while to in- 
quire, but simply said in reply: 

“TI should think so, really. May I ask how you 
came to be lame?” 

This was an impertinent question, I know; but as 
he had provoked it I did not think there could be 
much barm in it. 

“Certainly, sir,” said he, “I got hurt, and very 
badly too, in a personal difficulty I had with a 
Northern man named Meade.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” suid I. 

“Yes; the thing created a good deal of excitement 
at the time, and as an account of it was published in 
all the newspapers, both North and South, you must 
have read something about it.” 

“ Not a word, I assure you. When and where did 
it happen?” 

“Why a little over two years ago,” said he, “ata 
town in Pennsylvania, called Gettysburg.” 

“Sold again, and the money received!” shouted a 
small newsboy, who was standing by and heard the 
conversation, bat who now took to his heels. 

“ My gallant young friend,” said I, “ I aeknowledge 
the corn cheerfully. And speaking of corn—do you 
ever drink anything?” at the same time tossing my 
head in the direction of the nearest drinking saloon. 
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“Very rarely,” was the reply; but when I do, it’s 
generally about this time of day.” 

“ Well,” said I, “as you are doubtless in a hurry to 
get to the grocery, I wont detain you any longer.” 

And I walked on and left him. 

I shall never cease to regret that the small newsboy 
didn’t stay there to hear the end of it. 


A PECULIAR STATION. 


On the Little Miami railroad is a station called 
Morrow. A new brakeman on the road, who didn’t 
know the names of the stations, was approached by a 
stranger the other day, while standing by his train 
at the depot, who inquired : 

“ Does this train go to Morrow to-day?” 

“No,” said the brakeman, who thought the stran- 
ger was making game of him, “‘it goes to-day, yester- 
day, week after next.” 

“You don’t understand me,” persisted the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ I want to go to Morrow.” 

“Well, why in thunder don’t you wait until to- 
morrow, then, and not come bothering around to-day. 


“You can go to-morrow or any other day you please.” 


‘Wont you answer a civil question civilly? Will 
this train go to-day to Morrow?” 

“Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back 
to-morrow.” 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow was 
about to leave in disgust, another employee, who 
knew the station alluded to, came along and gave 
him the required information. 


AN OFFICIOUS OFFICIAL. 

A few years ago a small manufacturing village in 
Berkshire, Massachusetts, had attained a sufficient 
degree of prosperity to build a church (having here- 
tofore held occasional religious services in their small 
and only school-house), and a man named Walton— 
one of those good-natured, universally-useful men to 
be found in every small village—was appointed “to 
take care of the church.” 

Soon after the opening of the edifice a funeral was 
held there, and Walton was bustling about in con- 
scious dignity of the prominence of his position until 
the sad services were terminated, and, as is customary 
in that partof the country at least, the face of the de- 
parted dead was to be exposed to the last look of 
friends and acquaintances. Walton took his stand by 
the coffin, and made the announcement in a clear 
aud distinct voice as follows: “ The ordinance will 
please hold on while the corpse are opened!” 


VERMONT CHARACTERS. 

Nathguiel and Thomas Fullerton of Chester, were 
in company in the mercantile business, selling large 
quantities of liquor and amassing a large fortune, 
Ichabod Onion, a tanner, had the reputation of sell- 
ing sole leather when it was very damp. A man by 
the name of Dresser was a carpenter by trade, and so 
quick and keen in some replies to questions that peo- 
ple would frequently put questions for the sport of 
hearing the answers, One day as he was making 
computations for the frame of a building, Nathaniel 
Fullerton and Mr. Onion came along and one of them 
asked Mr. Dresser what he was doing there. He re- 
plied, “I am trying to figure up which sells the most 
water, Fullerton in his ram, or Onion in his leather.” 
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HOW MR. BOGGS OBTAINED AND LOST A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 


Mr. Boggs as he appeared on the morning that his Mr. Boggs stops a moment to look at 
wife suggested his clothes, the outside store in Washington strect. 


Mr. is ie 
force is employed to indece Mr Boggs 


Mr. Boggs at length begins to realize his Mr. Boggs is plainly told his trick wont answer. 
tion, and attempts to escape. a: He must aes a suit of clothes before leaving. 
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The coat which Mr. Boggs tries on is declared a Every one declares that there never was such a 
splendid fit. coat. 
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Mrs. Boggs suddenly recollects those horrid Grand Washington street tableaux —The gar- 
elothes which her husband wore home, and sells ments returned to their old place, and another 
them for a china match-box. trade earnestly desired. 


me nn Mr. Boggs as he appeared» in his new Mrs. Boggs is requested to do a little trading on 
suit. her own ‘account. 


